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Introduction 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


The heroic career of Shivaji is an inspiring legend in the 
history of our Freedom Movement. Even after a lapse of 
centuries, Shivaji’s life and ideals encouraged us to face 
boldly all the odds and obstacles that stood in the way of 
our political emancipation. The crowning event of his life, 
three centuries ago, stands as a beacon light for all those 
who aspire for their social, cultural and political liberty. 

India is, naturally, celebrating the Tri-Centenary of 
Shivaji’s Coronation with enthusiasm. The Chhatrapati 
Shivaji Tri-Centenary Celebrations Committee, New Delhi, 
organised a number of programmes so that people may 
pay their tributes to one of India’s valiant sons. 

Our Committee at its concluding function is now 
publishing two books on the life of Chhatrapati Shivaji, 
written by two scholars — one in Hindi and the other one 
in English. I have great pleasure in introducing the present 
monograph, written by a young scholar from Santiniketan, 
to the people, so that they may appreciate the role played 
by the legend of Shivaji in the days of our struggle for 
independence. 


Ch . Shivaji C.T.C. Committee, 
New Delhi 


Jagjivan Ram 
President 
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No attempt had hitherto been made to study the Shivaji 
movement in India and its impact on Indian nationalism. 
This short monograph aims at filling the gap in modern 
Indian historiography, though in a limited way. The subject 
has been approached from the angle of a historian and not 
from that of a politician. Though the subject of the 
present work needs a comprehensive survey of the move¬ 
ment in all the provinces of India, a sincere attempt has 
been made here to analyse the main currents of the 
movement in those areas where its impact was more 
pronounced. 

This monograph would not have materialised but for 
the generous help of many in various ways. I am grateful 
indeed to the Chhatrapati Shivaji Tri centenary Cele¬ 
brations Committee, New Delhi, for sponsoring this mono¬ 
graph with a view to paying its tribute to Shivaji the Great. 
I am specially obliged to its agile and zealous Secretary. 
Sri Ramesh G. Mulgund. for his generous and affectionate 
encouragement. I am indebted to Dr. N. H. Kulkarnce, 
Assistant Director. National Archives of India, New Delhi, 
who kindly gave me. besides many useful suggestions, an 
opportunity to read in advance the book, Chhatrapati 
Shivaji: Architect of Freedom, which he has edited. I am 
grateful to Sri Dulichand of the National Archives 
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of India, New Delhi, for his most useful sugges¬ 
tions. 1 am templed to record my deep gratitude to my 
teacher, Dr. Tarasankar Banerjee, who despite a heavy 
schedule of pre-occupations gave me the necessary guidance 
with his usual love and affection. Gratefully I extend my 
sincere thanks to my friends at Santiniketan, Dr. Ranjit 
Kumar Saha, Sri Sultan Ahmed, Sri Bhimrao Kharate, 
Sri Md. Kutubuddin and Sri Dhrubeshwar Prasad Sinha, 
N.C.A.E.R., New Delhi, for their unhesitating help and 
friendly cooperation in more than one way. My sincere 
thanks are also due to Sri Anil Sinha for preparing the 
typescript with characteristic speed and accuracy. 

I am indebted to Dr. G. S. Koshe, Editor-in-chief, Somaiya 
Publications Pvt. Ltd., for taking keen and personal interest 
in the publication of this monograph. 

Shivaji and the Indian National Movement: Saga of a 
Living Legend is now before the public for a proper 
appreciation and assessment of the Shivaji movement 
on the occasion of the 300th anniversary of the ceremonial 
declaration of the liberation of the Maratha State from the 
yoke of foreign rule. Finally, I avail myself of the 
opportunity to claim sole responsibility for various 
defects and shortcomings that may still remain in this 
monograph. 


Santiniketan 
15 April 1975 


Anil Samarth 
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CHAPTER 
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Prologue 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


It is difficult to offer a precise and correct definition of 
nationalism because that multidimensional phenomenon 
manifests itself through various modes and means, according 
to the past and prevailing conditions of any particular 
country. In the context of India, the phenomenon becomes 
all the more labyrinthine to define because of her diversified 
cultures, languages and religions. Nationalism, in the 
modern sense of the term, dawned upon India in the last 
century under peculiar conditions. It was the cumulative 
effect of numerous political, social, economic, intellectual 
and, above all, religious undercurrents. Due to her peculiar 
conditions, nationalism in India was far from being just a 
repetition of nationalism in the West. 

Indian nationalism was as much a consequence of 
English education as of renewed love for India’s classical 
studies. In the second half of the last century, India was 
as much xenophobic to Western colonialism as she was 
hospitable to Western enlightenment. She was as much 
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modern and progressive in her tone and temper as she 
was orthodox and reactionary in some of her activities. She 
wooed social reformation and ethical revivalism at the 
same time. She spoke in terms of political revolution but 
followed the path of constitutional evolution. She 
simultaneously adored the deity of the battlefield and the 
Goddess of Peace. She was thrilled with the spirit of 
adventurism and yet believed in patience. She roared in 
defiance and yet professed loyalty to her masters. She decried 
and detested the English and at the same time praiced 
England as ‘the august Mother of Parliaments’. She pined 
for a momentous change and simultaneously clung fast to 
the memories of the past. All these contradictions and 
contradistinctions were due to the fact that Indian 
nationalism was a very much living phenomenon, full of 
dynamism and one can't expect a lifeless logic, a static 
consistency and a mathematical order in any living thing. 
In its various phases. Indian nationalism manifested 
various attributes and moods. One of its main features was, 
however, the unprecedented zeal for political emancipation. 
Rupert Emerson has interpreted nationalism as “a new 
elan . a new dynamism in a society which has come to 
insist on taking the control of its destiny”. 1 

This ‘new elan’ was symbolic of the Indian awakening. 
The mission of the leaders who were then at the helm 
was to inject the ‘new dynamism’ in Indian society at 
large. All their efforts were animated with that objective 
because without the participation of the masses, that ‘new 
elan' would prove an idle de*laration, the ‘new dynamism’ 
would die out. Hans Kohn has rightly observed that 
nationalism is “the process of integration of the masses 
of the people into a common political form”. 2 The then 
leaders of India were anxious to bring about the integration 
of the people for a common political objective. In order 
to achieve this aim, they adopted several means. A number 
of social and political organisations and associations, such as 
the Zamindari Association, the Landholders’ Society, the 
British Indian Association, the Madras Native Association, 
the Sarvajanik Sabha, etc., were formed in several provinces. 
The Indian National Congress was an important result of 
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their efforts to achieve the political integration of all India. 

In course of time, the leaders, however, realised that 
through these associations and societies the ‘new elan’ could 
reach only the upper stratum of society. There was a 
pressing necessity to penetrate deep into the lower strata. 
Tilak was one of the first to realise it and to act accordingly. 
As an astute politician, he knew that the ‘new elan’ should 
be explained in language that was familiar to the masses. 
As an experienced publicist, he recognised the significance 
and. importance of adopting a path that passed through 
the realm of religion, because such a path was undoubtedly 
the most efficient and effective way to reach the hearts of 
tlie multitude. Religion in India had always been more a 
way of life than anything else. Therefore, anything coming 
through it was at once appealing, often intelligible and 
even acceptable to the masses. Several social and political 
upheavals in the past were not free from the influence of 
religion. Once Annie Besant observed, with justification, 
that “all great movements in India are rooted in religion'’ 3 . 
In the 1890's. Tilak was a young man in his thirties, full of 
vigour and zeal, and certainly not without ambition. The 
young Turk could not be a complacent camp-follower of 
the veteran anglicised wire-pullers of the Congress, who 
humbly stood in awe before the superior West. They were, 
beyond the shadow of doubt, nationalists, but their 
patriotism was cast in the Victorian mould. Tilak, who had 
already won his spurs in the city politics of Poona, which 
was the nerve centre of Marathi culture and thought, was 
thinking about India in Indian terms. He too certainly 
starred at the stars but he had his feet on terra firma. The 
‘Chitpavan Brahmin’ was conscious of the great intrinsic 
potentiality of Hinduism for stirring up the half-starved, 
ill-clad, unlettered masses of India. The political conditions 
favoured the young extremist. The Hindu-Muslim riots of 
Bombay of 1893. perhaps, challenged his capacity for 
organising the people and restoring their confidence. He 
boldly rose to the occasion by successfully starting the 
Ganesh festivals. These festivals did unite a considerably 
large section of Hindu society and inspired them to work 
together for a common cause. The ultimate cause was, no 
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doubt, the political emancipation of India. The English 
rulers provided a loophole by their hands-off policy with 
regard to religion, which Tilak tactfully exploited for the 
nationalist end. The Hindu religious festival was. thus, a 
means to achieve a political end which was. ironically 
enough, an outcome of India’s contact with the West. 
Eatma Mansur had characterised Indian nationalism as 
“a constant search for a way in which to reconcile Hindu 
principles with the ideas of the West”. 4 In a peculiar way, 
the search was manifested in the Ganesh festival. The 
success ol the festival encouraged Tilak to launch another 
movement after a couple of years. This time, however, it was 
not to be a religious festival, pure and simple. 

A shrewd observer that he was, Tilak could put his 
linger on the pulse of the people. Shivaji, the founder of 
tlie Marat ha Empire, was adored as much by the Brahmins 
as by the non-Brahmins. Shivaji was looked upon with awe 
and admiration bv educated urbanites and uneducated 
villagers alike. To the masses, who constituted the 
‘ultimate court of appeal’ for Tilak, Shivaji was a philan¬ 
thropist king, valiant in war and wise in counsel and a 
moralist in private life. Above all, as Nehru has remarked, 
“Shivaji was the symbol of a resurgent Hindu nationalism, 
drawing inspiration from the old classics, courageous, and 
possessing high qualities of leadership” 5 . Shivaji, thus, 
personified all that was to be preached and propagated in 
India which was striving to win a new place of dignity and 
equality. Tilak left no stone unturned in giving a big start 
to the movement. * 

’The Shivaji movement was, no doubt, started with 
political objectives. In Maharashtra, Shivaji and swarajya 
are the two sides of the same coin. This was a distinct 
advantage for Tilak and his party, whose political aim was 
sivarajya. It is interesting to note that the hero who was to 
be worshipped was a successful empire-builder and the 
political ideology that the movement was meant to 
propagate was liberal, democratic, political thought. Though 
basically a political movement, Tilak could cloak it in more 
than one garb. It was a religious movement because 
Shivaji was the protector of the Hindu faith and his ideal 
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was the Maharashtra Dharma founded and sponsored by holy 
men like Ramdas, Tukaram, Eknath and Dnyaneshwar. The 
Shivaji movement was a philosophical movement in the 
sense that it upheld the Hindu ideal of righteousness and 
piety, justice and tolerance and as against the materialism 
of the West, it preached the spiritualism of the East. It 
was a movement which could be called a public hero 
worship of the chivalrous lover of liberty. Herbert Spencer’s 
observation, “Hero worship is strongest where there is least 
regard for human freedom.” found a most convincing 
illustration in the Shivaji movement. The Shivaji movement 
had as much a historical base as a philosophical, religious 
and ethical foundation. It was, above all, based on the all- 
pervading concept and object of political freedom. For 
Tilak, it was a modus operandi to popularise the ideal of 
nationalism, to impart instruction to the people in general 
regarding the political programme of the national movement. 
Tilak sought, certainly with success, to establish a much 
wanted rapport with the sons of the soil through it. He 
made the old popular legend of Shivaji a living legend, 
converted it into a saga, and gave it a new connotation and 
dynamic significance. An attempt has been made in the 
short compass of this monograph which is likely to have 
limitations for obvious reasons to analyse the content of 
the Shivaji movement and its impact on the socio-political 
life of the country with a view to examining a most exciting 
period of the Indian national evolution. 
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CHAPTER 


Evolution of the 
Shivaji Cult 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


Indian nationalism was a complex phenomenon because it 
was the result of several historical forces. In the second 
half of the last century, it began to manifest itself in various 
ways. Though to a great extent it was a direct offshoot of 
English education, it did not always look to the West for 
life blood. Ironically enough, at times it reacted to many 
things that were Western. All through its long run, Indian 
nationalism could be seen oscillating between acquiescence 
in the imported progressive, radical ideology of the West 
and the strong orthodox, revivalist reaction of the East. 
Sometimes it enthroned Mill and Burke on its ideological 
pedestal and sometimes enshrined Shivaji, Ranjit Singh and 
Guru Gobinda Singh in the temple of national deities. Shivaji 
was nationalism incarnate at the hands of Tilak. This 
incarnation of Shivaji ceremonially took place on April 15, 
1896, at Raigad. Though Tilak was its real author, he was 
certainly not writing on a dean slate. Long before 1896, 
Maharashtra had begun to take keen interest in the life- 
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story of Shivaji. The renewed enthusiasm and zeal for the 
study of Shivaji were enlivened by the wind of nationalism 
that gently blew in the country. In 1857, the gentle wind 
became a frightening thunderstorm. In the years that 
followed the worship of Shivaji also became a potent force 
in the national life of India. The object of this chapter 
is to trace and analyse the historical legacy of the study 
of Shivaji from the nationalist point of view which in a 
way made the task easier for Tilak to launch the Shivaji 
movement with all its potentialities. 

Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Hari Deshmukh, popularly known 
as Lokahitawadi (Feb. 18. 1823 — Oct. 9, 1892), was one of 
the foremost reformers of Maharashtra who had done the 
spade work in the middle of the nineteenth century. Himself 
a prolific writer, he wrote nearly two hundred articles in 
the Marathi newspapers of his time. There was hardly any 
subject of importance which he had not dealt with in his 
articles. His writings could be regarded as the representative 
thinking of awakened Maharashtra. Though he was a bitter 
critic of all decadent and irrational customs and traditions 
of Hindu society, he was not blindly carried ofF by Western 
thought and philosophy. His writings clearly manifested 
rational pride in the ancient heritage of India. Himself 
an enlightened man, he was eager to teach his compatriots 
all that was good in the West as well as in the East, 
especially in India. Some of his articles have a direct bearing 
on our subject. 

In his article entitled ‘Rajyasudharana’, i.c., Reform of 
the State, contributed to the Prahhakar on May 28, 18/48, 
Lokahitawadi differentiated mutiny from revolution. He 
emphatically said that when a handful of people rise in 
arms for the purpose of taking revenge upon their personal 
enemies or to plunder the poor, unarmed ryots, it must 
be called a mutiny. As an example of mutiny, he referred 
to the rising of llmaji Ramoshi (Naik), Raghu Angre and 
the Pindaris. To him revolution was something constructive. 
He declared in no uncertain terms that the establishment 
of the Maratha Empire by Shivaji could be regarded as a 
revolution. He opined, “though Shivaji did not launch a 
war against the Moguls with the preconceived plan for the 
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reform of the State, ultimately he regained the political 
power for the Hindus which was usurped from them by 
the Moguls. The political power could come back to the 
Hindus only because of Shivaji.” 1 Lokahitawadi lamented 
that for want of a worthy leader after Shivaji, the Marathas 
lost their political power to the British. Lokahitawadi’s 
attempt to define mutiny and revolution and then to 
regard Shivaji’s war with the Moguls as revolution, deserves 
our careful attention. He was neither carried away by 
blind sentiment to praise Shivaji, nor by the prevailing 
notion of regarding Shivaji as a freebooter and bandit. His 
article seems to be one of the first efforts to evaluate 
Shiva ji’s entire career in a new perspective which was, 
in course of time, to support the nationalist movement. 
While dealing with the history of several states and people 
of India, he remarked in another article entitled ‘Hindus- 
thanatil Desh\ i.e., the Indian nationalities, on October 
18, 1863. “....only under Shivaji, did the Marathas get 
the kingdom and they became famous”. 2 Lokahitawadi did 
not make only passing references to Shivaji in his articles. 
His article entitled ‘Satarche Chhatrapaticha Vansh’, i.e., the 
genealogy of the Chhatrapati of Satara (March 25, 1864) 
begins with the great grandfather of Shivaji and ends with 
Shahaji, who was crowned in 1848. 3 No wonder that the 
author praised Shivaji, the founder of the dynasty, to the 
skies. 

Lokahitawadi did not confine himself to Shivaji and his 
family alone. He had written a number of articles on other 
ruling Marat ha families sfich as: (1) ‘Shinde Sarkarcha 
Vansh’, i.e., the genealogy of the Scindias, contributed to 
the Indupraknsh on August 11. 1862, (2) ‘Holkar Yanche 
Vansha Vishayi’, i.e.. about the Holkar family (September 1, 
1862). and (3) ‘Gaikawadanche Vansha Vishayi’, i.e., about 
the Gaikwad fainilv (July 21. 1862). All these articles 
w r ere informative and they w'ere written with the intention 
of creating interest in the study of history amongst the 
people. In his article entitled ‘Nana Phaclanisache 
Shahanpan’. i.e., wisdom of Nana Phadanis, contributed to 
the Frabhakar on December 31, 1848, Lokahitawadi criticised 
Nana Phadanis and observed that Nana “could reign 
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supreme because the people were fools”. 5 One may or may 
not agree with the views of Lokahitawadi, but it is clear that 
he was providing an opportunity for a reassessment of history. 
He was very much eager to get the history rewritten, because 
in his opinion there did not exist any proper or authentic his- 
tory of India. His article entitled, 'Hindusthancha Pracheen 
Itihas Ka Nahi?’, i.e., why is there no true ancient history of 
India? (January 22, 1865), highlighted the callousness of 
Indians towards their own past. He regretted that ‘‘Ranga- 
naih, Rarndas, Jairam all these contemporaries of Shivaji 
wrote many sacred books, but did not write the history of 
the Marathas”. 8 It is quite interesting to note that in one 
of his articles, he suggested to Dr. Daji Bhau who was 
interested in history to visit a few hill-forts of Shivaji. 7 
Lokahitawadi’s interest in history was not confined only to the 
history of Maharashtra. He made sincere efforts through 
his writings to give scholastic information about several 
religions and their history in India. Some of his articles 
of this genre arc: (1) ‘Musalmana Vishayi Mahiti’, i.e.. 
Information about the Mohammedans (July 17, 186,4); 
(2) ‘Parshi Lok, Tyanchya Chaliriti, Dharma va Pnratan 
Grantha ya Vishayi Mahiti’, i.e.. Information about the 
Parsis, their traditions and customs, religion and scripture, 
contributed to the Vritta Vaibhav on July 10, 1864, (3) ‘Sikh 
Loka Vishayi Mahiti’, i.e.. Information about the Sikhs 
(October 9, 1864), and (4) ‘Israel Loka Vishayi Mahiti’, i.e., 
Information about the Israelites (October 2, 1865). 8 Lakahit- 
awadi’s literary efforts to popularise and encourage the 
study of history became more coherent in the context of his 
some other articles. He belonged to a generation which 
could not easily reconcile itself to the loss of Maratha 
power to the British and yet which was helpless. The 
period witnessed a marked tendency of critical retrospection. 
The supremacy of the British was a bitter reality to 
him but more bitter was the realisation of political and 
moral degeneration of the people. Keeping the apparent 
brighter side of English rule in the forefront, Lokahitawadi 
tried to make the people realise their drawbacks 
and defects. He wrote a number of articles on the subject 
and appealed to the people to get rid of all such wrong 
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notions and superstitions regarding religion, politics and 
national economy which had brought about their ruin and 
downfall. His article captioned, ‘Hindustanchya Paradhin- 
techi Karane', i.e., Causes of India’s serfdom, contributed 
to the Prabhakar on January 28, 1848, bears testimony to 
his crystal clear understanding of the historical factors that 
were responsible for the fall of the Marathas. 9 He did not 
criticise the people and their inefficiencies just for criticism’s 
sake. He had something very positive to offer. It is 
remarkable that in an article entitled ‘Swadeshpriti’, i.e., 
patriotism (July 8, 1849), he preached secularism. 10 His 
ideas of sacularism manifested a remarkable resemblance 
with those of the present day. 

A perusal of his writings convinces one that Lokahitawadi 
was among those pioneers of Maharashtra who were all out 
for reforms in all walks of life, but who were not totally 
devoid of pride in India’s past. His writings clearly betrayed 
the unique trend of looking at history for knowing the 
blunders of the past and for inspiration as well. Like his 
educated contemporaries, Lokahitawadi regarded English 
rule as somewhat providential. Therefore, his writings, 
though full of national consciousness, could not be a vulgar 
product of exaggerated national pride. Shivaji occupied a 
position of honour and significance in his writings and 
moreover, Lokahitawadi wanted his compatriots to make a 
further study of Shivaji so as to learn many things from 
his noble life. Thus, Lokahitawadi gently whispered the 
Shivaji-chant. 

Lokahitawadi’s contempoAry, Jyotirao Govindrao Phule 
(1827-1890), was another eminent social reformer of 
Maharashtra. To him goes the credit for bringing the pathe¬ 
tic condition of the downtrodden classes into the limelight. 
When his other contemporaries were busy in the doldrums 
of social and religious reforms, Jyotiba Phule devoted his 
life to betterment of the dolorous condition of the dumb 
ryots. He waged a war with his pen against the fortunate 
and the privileged classes of society. He especially 
attacked the Brahmins for their supposed hereditary 
superiority. His literary and social work earned him the 
title of Mahatma in 1888 from the people. His literary 
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works were meant for the ordinary people. Therefore his 
style was rather rustic and straight-forward, devoid of any 
literary sophistication and ornamentation. 

He composed a powada i.e., a Marathi ballad, on Shivaji 
which was published in June 1869 at Bombay. On the 
front page of the powada, it was declared in English — “Life 
of Shivaji in poetical metre”. On the same page, it was 
declared in Marathi that the powada was ‘ Lokahitartha’ . i.e., 
for the good of the people. 11 Thus, the beloved leader of 
the depressed classes was offering them the life of Shivaji 
in ‘poetical metre’. The introduction of the powada is of 
vital importance. Jyotiba Phulc made it emphatically clear 
that in the poiuada he deliberately avoided difficult and 
lengthy Sanskrit words because he wanted to compose it 
for the Kunbi, Mali, Mahar, Mang, etc., people on the 
lowest ladder of caste-ridden Maharashtrian society. He was 
all praise for English rule because according to him it 
saved the lower classes from the tyrannical Brahmin rule. 
In the powada which ran into eight parts, he depicted 
Shivaji’s life in almost all its phases. Shivaji was, no doubt, 
eulogised. In the last part of the powada, Jyotiba Phule 
pointed out Shivaji's greatness by saying that ‘the ryots 
were happy because Shivaji provided them with new laws, 
took care of the ordinary people and none was neglected’. 12 
This was a step forward of Lokahitawadi’s appreciation of 
Shivaji. Jyotiba Phule, himself a man of the masses, was 
interpreting the life of Shivaji from their point of view. 
Shivaji was not just a king like many other kings. He was 
great because he was anxious for the good of the masses. 
This certainly added a new dimension to the study of 
Shivaji. It is beyond the shadow of doubt that the people 
in general would hold Shivaji in high esteem because he 
was king and caretaker of the people, and, above all, his 
life-story was being narrated in simple language by their 
beloved leader, Jyotiba Phule. Jyotiba’s powada seemed to 
have encouraged other people to compose poiuadas on 
Shivaji and his associates. In a letter written to Narayanrao 
Madhavrao Parmanand on June 2, 1886, Jyotiba said, ‘I 
understand that a number of powadas are composed on the 
murder of Afzalkhan, Tanaji’s capture of Sinhgad, Shivaji’s 
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raid on Poona and the subsequent slaughter of Muslims. I 
have not seen these for myself.... Some young Brahmins 
have also composed unhistorical powadas on Dadaji 
Kondadcv and such other topics. I have seen them’. 13 
Though Jyotiba sang paeans of praise to Shivaji, he was 
too intelligent and critical a man to be completely snowed 
under by the greatness of Shivaji. Shivaji’s intimate 
association with some influential Brahmins was not liked 
by Jyotiba. 

According to the prevalent view, Dadaji Kondadev^— 
a Brahmin teacher of Shivaji — was to a great extent 
responsible for Shivaji’s rise. Jyotiba Phule attempted to 
explode the prevalent belief by saying that ‘a fish does 
not need a coach for swimming’. 14 In one of his poems, 
he categorically remarked that ‘Dadaji Kondadcv kept 
Shivaji ignorant'. 13 The other eminent Brahmin con¬ 
temporary of Shivaji who fell victim to the wrath of Jyotiba 
Phule was Ramdas. It was commonly believed that Ramdas 
was friend, philosopher and guide to Shivaji. Jyotiba in 
his well-known book entitled Shctkaryacha Asud or Culti¬ 
vator's Whip-cord published in 1883 and presented ‘for the 
kind consideration of Lord Dufferin’ held Ramdas 
responsible for hindering the friendship of Shivaji and 
Tukaram. According to him, ‘Ramdas feared that Tukaram 
— a cultivator saint-poet — might instigate Shivaji to 
overthrow the superstitious religion of the Brahmins and 
liberate the cultivators from Brahminical tyranny’. 16 Jyotiba 
also called Ramdas a cunning, mean and opportunist 
Brahmin who successfully befooled Shivaji. It is interesting 
to note that on all such occasions he called Shivaji Akshar 
Shunya, i.e., an illiterate, Adnyani 17 i.e., ignorant, and said 
that for this reason Ramdas succeeded in exploiting Shivaji. 
The historical truth of Jyotiba Phule’s imputation of 
motives to Ramdas and the alleged illiteracy of Shivaji are 
subjects for research. Suffice it to say that Jyotiba Phule 
was very critical of Shivaji’s education. This might be due 
to his life-long obsession with education for the masses. He 
was perhaps asking people to learn a lesson from 
the life of Shivaji, who was otherwise so great but due to 
‘illiteracy’ and ‘ignorance’ was imposed upon by Ramdas. 
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What better or more convincing illustration could Jyotiba 
Phule have got to champion the cause of mass education ! 

While Lokahitawadi’s articles captured the attention of 
the elite class, many of Jyotiba Phulc's writings, prose 
and verse, certainly enjoyed popularity among tillers of the 
soil who always held him in high regard and for whom he 
mainly wrote. His style and vocabulary were familiar to 
the masses. He always called Shivaji a S/nulra by birth. 
This must have made the story of Shivaji more appealing 
to a large number of low caste people who could feel a 
distant caste-affinity with Shivaji. 

The literary efforts of social reformers like Lokahitawadi 
and Jyotiba Phule were supported by other persons who 
helped the study of Shivaji gain more popularity. The 
Dhaum Mahableshiuar Varnan by Udas and Moc/ian- 
gad by Gunjikar are noteworthy in this regard. These books 
attracted the public attention to the Shivaji period. It is 
interesting to note that unknowingly the British Government 
also accelerated the process through schools. The books 
which were prescribed as texts for students contained the 
Marathi translation of Grant Duff’s History. Despite his 
highly biased and clearly prejudicial views of the Marathas, 
Grant Duif’s book certainly kept the memory of glorious 
bygone days green in young minds. The image of Shivaji 
once again eminently emerged into public discussion, when 
Nilkantha Janardan Kirtane criticised Grant Duff’s book. 
Some Marathi journals also advocated the study of the 
Shivaji period by publishing articles and extracts from the 
old Marathi Bakhar, i.e., chronicles. A Marathi journal 
entitled ‘Kavyetihas Sangrah Yadi’ which made its 
appearance in 1878, is noteworthy in ’this regard because 
through its columns its popularised the reading of the old 
Bakhars As a consequence of all these literary efforts, the 
Shivaji-c/tard was slowly becoming a chorus in Maharashtra 
during the 1870’s. 

Shivaji’s deeds and ideals, which till then had merely 
aroused public interest in the subject, got connected with 
an armed uprising in 1879. Wasudeo Balwant Phadke was 
one of the earliest revolutionaries of Maharashtra, who 
resorted to violant methods in an endeavour to rid the 
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country of foreign rule. In 1879 he actually tried to raise 
an army of Ramoshis and Dhangars to wage a war against 
the British Government. The movement was significant in 
the sense that it was a deliberate and conscious attempt, 
though ineffectual and crudely conceived, to rise in 
rebellion against foreign rule. The attempt of Phadke — 
who was “extremely sensitive and impulsive by nature” — 
had a “political complexion”. 19 Even the Legal Remem¬ 
brancer of Bombay remarked, "It would be unwise not to 
bring any political charge against him”. 20 Balaji Narayan, 
one of those who gave evidence against Phadke, confessed 
that "Wasudco said he wanted to have a Hindu Raj and 
establish the Hindu religion”. 21 Though there is no direct 
or clear evidence to conclude that Phadke was inspired by 
the life of Shivaji, it could be safely said that his motives 
and activities very much looked like an immature imitation 
of Shivaji’s ideals and deeds. From his own observations in 
the Bombay Presidency, William Wedderburn said that 
Phadke called himself "Shivaji the Second,. .. addressed 
challenges to the Government, offered a reward of Rs. 500/- 
for the head of Sir Richard Temple (Governor of Bombay) 
and claimed to lead a national revolt upon lines on which 
the Marat ha power had originally been founded”. 22 Richard 
Temple also remarked, "The rebels had raided villages 
near the Western Ghats and carried off plunder to the 
hills. It was an imitation of the tactics pursued by Shivaji. . . 
against the Mogul Empire”.” Stories of Phadke’s exploits 
had evoked considerable interest in contemporary times. 
This must have enlivened the public interest in the study 
of Shivaji and his exploits especially in the context of 
Phadke’s adventure. The English translation of Phadke’s 
diary was published in the Bombay Gazette of November 
1, 1879. It is interesting to note from the diary that on 
March 22, 1879, Phadke along with his colleagues went to 
Sinhgad to seek a safe hide-out. 2 * By all such actions, Phadke 
offered, perhaps unconsciously, the British Government a 
ground to substantiate the allegation that he was blindly 
following in the footsteps of Shivaji. Whatever may have 
been the real source of inspiration for Phadke, it is significant 
that like the British Government, the leading native 
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newspapers of the time also connected him with the ideals 
of Shivaji. While showering praise upon Phadke for his 
‘disinterestedness and patriotism', the Shivaji commented on 
November 21, 1879, “The system of Government which 
obtains now is very different from that which prevailed in 
the days of the Moghuls. The schemes of Shivaji were well 
adapted for those times, but they would be altogether out 
of place at the present juncture." 25 The same view was 
held by the Deccan Star on November 23, 1879 when it 
declared that in the eyes of his countrymen, Phadke “did 
not commit any wrong" and that “We consider him as the 
harbinger of a bright future for India". 26 The Bodha 
Sarnachar’s comment made on December 3, 1879 was very 
striking, “Wasudeo wished to establish a republican 
government, but the accomplishment of this object was 
no easy matter, unless all the people were of the same 
mind with him. He wanted to follow in the footsteps of 
Shivaji, but the circumstances of those times were very 
different". 27 These representative comments bear testimony 
to two facts. First, people in general believed that Phadke 
was imitating Shivaji, and second, it was commonly held 
that such an act could be of no use under the changed 
circumstances of the day. It is, however, clear as daylight 
that Phadke offered an opportunity to the general public for 
making a comparison between the contemporary circum¬ 
stances and those which prevailed during Shivaji’s time. 
Phadke undoubtedly electrified the young minds of his 
time. According to his biographer, young Tilak also visited 
him “for lessons in markmanship". 28 Though there is no 
corroborative evidence to show that such a meeting at all 
took place between allegedly self-styled ‘Shivaji the Second’ 
and Tilak, who in the later years was called Shivaji of 
Modern Maharashtra — one regards it as an amusing 
historical coincidence in the history of the Shivaji movement. 
From the events of 1879, one can safely conclude that it 
marked the beginning of the involvement of the Shivaji- 
spell in the action-oriented political programmes, however 
ambiguous and ill-conceived they may have been at the 
beginning. It also perhaps marked the beginning of the 
close watch of the British Government on Shivaji worship. 
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In the years that followed anything connected with the 
name of Shivaji was not treated lightly by British officials 
and non-officials alike. 

When the Shivaji spell was slowly spreading in Maha¬ 
rashtra. there appeared A Book of Bombay by James Douglas 
in 1883. He was disappointed to see the dilapidated 
condition of Raigad where Shivaji was crowned and 
cremated. He lamented, “No man now cares for Sheevajee. 
Over all these domains which once owned him lord and 
master, acquired by so such blood and treasure and which 
he handed down with care to the Rajahs of Kolhapur, the 
Bhoslas of Satara and their Peshwas in Poona, not one man 
now contributes a rupee to keep or repair the tomb of the 
founder of the Maratha Empire.” James Douglas seemed 
to have entertained no hope from the descendants of Shivaji 
to do the needful, therefore he hastened to scribble a 
footnote appealing to the Government. “The British 
Government conserves the architectural remains of Tudor 
and Stewart. Will not the Bombay Government do as 
much for the tomb, the temple and the arch of Sheevajee ? 
A few crumbs that fall from the archaeological bureau of 
Western India would suffice to keep in repair memorials 
of a dashing and most romantic period."- 9 It was for the 
first time that an Englishman had taken interest in the 
mortal remains of a Maratha king. To many, his comment 
was something more than a statement of fact and a suggestion. 
The sensitive people of Maharashtra considered it a slur 
on them that the monument to their ‘dashing and most 
romantic’ past was in a deplorable condition. For the first 
time there was an opportunity to do something constructive 
to honour the memory of their brave hero. It would not be 
an exaggeration to say that the credit for making a formal 
beginning for the Shivaji Memorial Movement goes to 
James Douglas. As an immediate effect of his comments, 
a number of people visited several hill-forts of Shivaji and 
wrote about them. Many of them composed poems on the 
Maratha hero. In 1884, a British officer of Kolaba got a 
Marathi Bakhar of Shivaji translated by one Mankar and 
also got it published. During this period M. G. Ranade and 
K. T. Telang were trying to make the Peshwa Daftar at 
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Poona accessible to the people for a proper study of their 
history. 30 When the public life of Maharashtra was thus 
surcharged with renewed pride in Shivaji, there appeared 
an article in the Yajdan Parsat on April 5, 1885. Though 
the article simply echoed the comment of James Douglas, 
it certainly accelerated the process. After expressing regret 
for the bad condition of Raigad, it was stated in the article 
that the people were “nowadays neglecting patriotism”.* 1 
With this rebuke, the article wisely and subtly connected 
Raigad with the ideal of patriotism. At the end of the same 
year, the Indian National Congress came into existence which 
offered an all-India platform for the spread of nationalism. 
It is important to note that Ranade availed himself of the 
opportunity to champion the cause of the Shivaji Memorial 
by organising a huge public meeting in Poona in which 
many influential public men and sardars of Maharashtra 
participated. Now Shivaji-worship began to gather 
momentum. Its reflections could be seen in a number of 
books. In 1889, R. R. Bhagavat’s biography of Shivaji was 
published in Bombay. It was the first book in the Eitihasik 
Purushanchi Charitra Mala,® i.e., a series of biographies of 
historical personages. This was a clear indication that a 
number of biographies of the other historical persons were 
to come out. No wonder that Shivaji got first preference. 
Another biography of Shivaji by the same author was 
published in 1893 in Poona. The book came out of the 
eighth lecture delivered in a series entitled Hemant 
Vyakhyan Mala. The life of Shivaji w'as no more a subject 
for literary exercise. It became a never exhausting and most 
inspiring subject for the public platform. In the following 
years, literally hundreds and thousands of public platforms 
were tirelessly propagating it. A number of dramas on the 
life of Shivaji were written during the same period. 
Sri Shivaji Natak by N. V. Kanitkar and Shiva Digvijay 
Athava Tarim Shivaji Natak by S. N. Dhawale appeared in 
1889. '893, Sri Shiva Chhatrapati Natak by A. M. Joshi 

made its appearance. 33 N. V. Kanitkar’s theme was the great 
escape of Shivaji from Agra. A. M. Joshi’s drama depicted 
Shivaji's life after the Agra episode. S. N. Dhawale dwelt 
upon Shivaji's struggle for freedom, and befittingly 
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concluded it with the coronation of Shivaji. Though all 
these dramas lacked high literary qualities, they certainly 
reflected the general mood of the time on the one hand 
and encouraged the people with the ideals of Shivaji on the 
other. Being a visual entertainment, the plays must have 
influenced even the unlettered masses. 

In 1893, Ranade’s articles on Shivaji and his times were 
published. Since Ranade was already commanding the 
respec t of the people, his articles could win serious attention. 
The life of Shivaji was no more regarded with blind 
sentimental appreciation. It had become a subject matter 
for serious study. In 1894, R. P. Karkaria discussed the 
Shivaji-Af/.al Khan episode at length in the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bombay. Karkaria opined that in view of historical 
necessity. Shivaji was justified in killing the Khan. 31 This 
advocacy created a stir in Maharashtra and in the course 
of the debates, it became an issue of Hindu-Muslim rivalry. 
It haunted both the contending parties for about a 
generation. When the name of Shivaji was resounding 
throughout the length and breadth of Maharashtra, there 
appeared one more reminder of the shabby condition of 
Raigad. Early in 1895, die weekly Native Opinion r ‘ 
repeated the complaint first made by James Douglas. This 
time Tilak, the dsnamic leader of Maharashtra, took notice 
of the article and launched a public movement for the 
purpose. It was at his initiative that Raigad was not simply 
to be repaired but to be made a place of national pilgrimage 
for the whole of India in general and Maharashtra in 
particular. # 

It is interesting to note that during the middle of the 
nineteenth century, spontaneous appreciation of Shivaji 
appeared as a ripple on the serene surface of Maharashtra’s 
public life. Much water had since flown under the bridge 
and within a generation’s time from Lokahitawadi to 
I .oka man ya. the ripple developed into a mighty crest of 
nationalism sweeping India from shore to shore. In the 
middle of the 1890’s, Shivaji’s life and ideals once again 
ushered in ‘a dashing and most romantic period’ in the 
national life of India with Tilak as its preceptor and leader. 
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Chapter 


The Shivaji Movement 
in Maharashtra 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


In the middle of the iBqo’s, the ‘Shivaji-boom’ sprang up 
in Maharashtra, symbolically from his dilapidated tomb. For 
generations to come, his life and ideals were revered as the 
scripture of patriotism. His very name stimulated self- 
confidence in the people, strengthened their morale and 
encouraged them boldly to register their protests against the 
injustice of the alien ruler?. The subject people loved to 
bask in the sunshine of liberty that radiated from this historic 
personality. As the circumference of his spell was widening, 
the British Government looked askance at it. It was quite 
natural that the alien bureaucracy could not allow the 
Shivaji movement to become a potential menace to the 
imperial interest. They were bound to respond and react 
to it in accordance with their characteristic political 
expediency. They alternately offered mild sympathies and 
dealt crushing blows to it. This in turn made the promoters 
of the movement adopt a counter-political strategy. The 
Muslims provided it with an additional detrimental force. 
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Their opposition to the movement was apparently due to 
the anti-Muslim content of Shivaji’s history and also owing 
to their apprehensions of Hindu aggression on their 
social and political interests. Their antagonism was 
politicalised with the support of the British Government. 
Precisely, the Shivaji movement made its way through the 
windy weather of political turmoil. In its long history, full 
of ups and downs, one can distinctly see a graphic picture 
of the progress of the national movement in Maharashtra. 
In this chapter, an attempt has been made to analyse the 
nature and content of the Shivaji movement so as to 
understand its impact on the socio-political life of 
Maharashtra. 

In Maharashtra, the Shivaji movement had a twofold 
modus operandi. First, after frequent intervals schemes for 
repairing Shivaji’s tomb at Raigad were taken up in all 
earnestness with a view to keeping the Shivaji spirit alive 
among the people and also with the genuine intention of 
preserving what had become a sacred symbol of the political 
aspirations of the people. Even the Government was 
approached for financial help and was, thus, provoked to 
make its real feelings known to the public. This was called 
the Shivaji Memorial Movement. Second, the Shivaji 
festivals were regularly and enthusiastically celebrated all 
over Maharashtra with a view to galvanising the Shivaji 
cult. People were encouraged to participate in it whole¬ 
heartedly; and the leaders availed themselves of the 
opportunity to comment upon the deteriorating general 
condition of the country. On such occasions, they said that 
the fulfilment of their political aspirations was the only 
possible remedy. These Shivaji festivals, their political 
preaching and practice were broadly called the Shivaji cult 
or the Shivaji movement. For the sake of convenience, the 
Shivaji Memorial Movement and the Shivaji movement 
are dealt with separately, though they were but two mutually 
complementary aspects of the same movement. 

(A) Shivaji Memorial Movement 

The public announcement about the dilapidated condition 
of Shivaji’s tomb, coupled with the pious proposal for its 
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repairs made by James Douglas in his A Book of Bombay 
in 1883, created unique interest in the public in the 
subject. Shivaji’s tomb became a centre of pilgrimage for 
many people. They not only visited it but also wrote about 
it with sentimental and patriotic fervour. Purushottam 
Balkrishna Joshi (1856-1930), a reputed Marathi poet — 
who in the later years won the Campbell Medal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay for his research work 
in history — composed a poem on the subject, chiding the 
people for neglecting their glorious freedom. Soon after, 
Govindrao Babaji Joshi of Bassein visited Raigad Fort on 
April 3. 1885 and prepared a rough estimate of Rs. 45,046 
for constructing an umbrella over Shivaji’s tomb. 1 Besides 
these individual efforts, the press also gave widespread 
publicity to the subject. Leading public men then decided 
to take up the issue and a public meeting was accordingly 
convened in Poona on May 24. 1885 at the instance of 
Mahadeo Govind Ranade, who was viewed with alarm by 
the Government because of his public activities and 
especially for his essay entitled ‘Shivaji’s system of 
administration and British system of administration’ written 
during his student days. 2 The meeting was attended by 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins, Jagirdars, Tnamdars and 
commoners alike. Abasaheb Kagalkar, the Regent of 
Kolhapur, presided over it. 3 It was resolved at the meeting 
to memorialise the Government to take necessary steps for 
repairing Shivaji’s tomb. In view of the clamour of the 
vernacular press and the efforts of the leading men of 
the Deccan, the Government took up the subject. Office 
fdes dealing with maps of Shivaji’s tomb, the necessary 
repairs and the probable expenses involved in it began to 
move from one bureaucrat to another. Janies Burgess, the 
Archaeological Surveyor, informed W. Hughes, the Under 
Secretary, on July 8, 1885 that structures of this kind, 
“having no architectural features of interest, should not be 
the objects of expensive repairs”. He, however, remarked 
that “As a work of some historical interest. .. the tomb of 
the great Maratha hero ought to be protected from further 
destruction”/ At the end of 1885, W. F. Sinclair, the Forest 
Settlement Officer of Kolaba, willingly came forward to 
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get the repairs done at about Rs. 30 to Rs. 50.' He was 
readily given consent to go ahead. He got the things done 
at Rs. 51 and 3 annas. Again a bunch of papers rotated on 
various levels to settle the account of Re. 1 and 3 annas 
which was an excess expenditure. On April 9, 1 880 , the 
Government magnanimously made an annual grant of 
Rs. 5/- for the maintenance of the tomb. 6 These few facts 
made it clear that Shivaji’s tomb to which the people 
attached so much historical and sentimental value was 
neither important nor significant in the eyes of the British 
Government. Their approach to the subject was one of 
official formality. This attitude of the Government continued 
for a long time. It was perhaps their opinion that the 
tomb did not have any architectural importance. What 
little they did in regard to the tomb was probably because 
of the grumbling press and agitating public of Western 
India. 

At this juncture. Tilak patronised the cause through his 
paper, the Kesnri. A number of patriotic articles were 
published in the Kesnri and the public interest was further 
aroused in the subject. In his usual piquant style, Tilak 
remarked. “It would be highly creditable to those generous 
and grateful descendants of the Maharaja who opened their 
purses for contributing to the fund in memory of the 
insignificant Lord Harris, if they renovated the shrine of 
Shivaji'’. 7 'Tilak. who could feel the pulse of the public, 
began to publish in the Kesnri the names of contributors 
to the Shivaji fund. For the people, it was like enlisting 
themselves in the patriotic cadre. A student was so much 
overwhelmed that he made a contribution of two annas 
and deserved the commendation of the Kesari on April 30, 
1895, for his ‘spirit to work for Swnrajya ’. 8 Other newspapers, 
especially those owned by Indians, also propagated the 
movement. On May 26, 1895, the Hind Punch published 
a cartoon entitled ‘Maratha Patriotism — Applying the 
Galvanic Battery’. 9 After two months’ intense propaganda 
through the press and the platform, a meeting was called 
on the grounds of Hira Baug in Poona on May 30, 1895. It 
was organised by Tilak and Senapati Dabhade of Talegaon. 
The meeting was attended by a number of Maratha princes 
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and chieftains. The Pant Pratinidhi of Aundh was in the 
chair. Bapusaheb Patwardhan, the chief of Kurundwad, 
proposed to raise a fund for repairing the tomb, building 
an umbrella thereon, and constituting a committee of 50 
persons with Tilak as Working Secretary. The idea then 
in view was to inaugurate an institution similar to 
the one existing in the Sinhgad Fort in honour of 
Rajaram, Shivaji’s second son, which was maintained as 
a Devasthan by a grant from the State of Rs. 1000/- a year. 10 
The Shivaji Memorial Movement was, thus, heading towards 
permanent institutionalisation. There is no need to point 
out that several influential speakers on that occasion 
stressed the importance of the movement as the patriotic 
duty of all. The meeting was such a grand success that 
even the Sudhakar, a weekly antagonistic to Tilak, observed, 
“.. . never in the annals of the historic city of Poona was 
there ever seen, since the advent of British rule, the like 
of it.” The Indu Prakash held that “no surer sign of raising 
the national spirit can be seen than the meeting held at 
Poona”. 11 Tilak seemed to have a twofold aim in view. He 
wanted the princes to be generous in their donations for the 
movement. And he also wanted the common people to come 
forward and join the movement as a patriotic duty. In 
August 1895, he called on the ruler of Kolhapur for a 
donation. 12 The success of Tilak’s leadership of the 
movement could well be understood from the fact that by 
November 1895, the subscription reached Rs. 11,000/-. 13 The 
biggest single donation of Rs. 1,000/- came from Sayajirao 
Gaikwad of Baroda. 14 In the ‘following year, Tilak launched 
the Shivaji movement by starting the Shivaji festivals. On 
March 3, 1896, the Kesari published provisional rules 
framed to regulate the first celebration. It declared that on 
the day of celebration, the Mankaris, i.e., the dignitaries, 
would be offered special seats reserved for them on the 
Raigad Fort. Besides others, those who contributed Rs. 100/- 
or more for the Shivaji Memorial Fund were to be treated 
as the Mankaris . 15 The organisers of the celebration probably 
wanted to keep the moneyed classes in good humour and 
also create and encourage a covetous class of dignitaries 
in the national movement. It is important to note that 
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nowhere did the organisers openly express anti-Government 
sentiments in connection with the movement. They simply 
highlighted their duty towards their great hero who was 
to be duly emulated, honoured and worshipped. 

When the Shivaji Memorial Movement gathered a tangible 
shape in the political life of Maharashtra, the Government 
began to read many things into it. They thought it 
expedient to take care of the tomb and thereby nullify the 
public tempo. S. W. Edgerby, Secretary to the Government 
of‘Bombay, spelt out the British diplomacy in these words: 
“I am not at all sure that it would not be worth Government’s 
while to spend a few hundred rupees in doing up Shivaji’s 
tomb and generally showing that to respect Shivaji is not 
synonymous with being ‘against the Government’... If it 
is simply a Congress and seditious scheme, the Government 
come in and spoil the whole campaign and take the taste 
out of it. While it would make the position of men like 
H. H. the Baja of Kolhapur, whose game is already most 
difficult, very much easier.” Governor Sandhurst agreed 
with this view and commented, “My recollection is that 
two years ago he (the Raja of Kolhapur) declined to 
subscribe.” 16 The Government, thus, understood the 
movement and its real, inner intentions, in the right 
perspective. It was, no doubt, a modus operandi of the 
national movement. The Government was, however, keen 
to know about the role of the Raja of Kolhapur. It seems 
that the Governor did not have full and correct information 
about the matter. It was reported that at the end of the 
mammoth public meeting held on May 30, 1895, Tilak 
had received a telegram of sympathy for the movement from 
the Raja of Kolhapur. 17 The Raja of 'Kolhapur was too 
shrewd a man to come out openly as the British Government 
wanted him to do. Somehow or other, the Government 
was under some wrong impression in regard to the public 
response to the movement. Its view in this regard found a 
clear expression in the note of John Nugent. On May 25, 
1897. he wrote, “To the best of my belief, there is no 
such thing properly speaking as a tomb of Shivaji. If the 
interest taken by the public in the tomb is measured by 
the amount of their subscription, it is apparently not very 
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k££n. The entire agitation is purely a Brahmin move. The 
Marathas have held, aloof.”™ The doubts about the tomb 
that existed in the Government circles seemed to have been 
based on Campbell’s Gazetteer, Vol. XI, which stated at 
page 372 that “there is some doubt about Shivaji’s tomb; 
but it is generally believed to be the small building close 
to the large temple of Mahadev’’. Nugent’s view of the public 
interest in the movement was also wrong, because the 
people generously donated to the fund and even the non- 
Brahmins took interest in it. Narayanrao Govindrao 
Ghorpade, a non-Brahmin ruler of Ichalkaranji State — who 
was a member of the Legislative Council of Bombay from 
1897 t0 ! 9 l ° — had expressed his willingness to make an 
annual subscription of Rs. 100/- to the fund. In June 1895, 
public meetings were held to raise funds for the Shivaji 
Memorial Fund in Satara, Thana, Ahmednagar. Nasik, 
Kolaba. Ratnagiri and Belgaum districts. Again in July 
public meetings were organised in Thana, Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Satara. Kolaba and Sholapur districts. In Bombay 
itself, three public meetings were convened. In one of 
these meetings, one Tukaram Harji Salunke Patil. a non- 
Brahmin, was the president. Another meeting was also 
presided over by a non-Brahmin, Narayan Moghaji 
Lokhande. At Belgaum and Satara, some drama companies 
handed over the proceeds of the day’s performance to the 
fund. The District Superintendent of Police of Poona 
recorded that in 1896, the fund had a sum of Rs. 16,000/-. 
and a further sum of Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 60,000 had 
been promised by wealthy Mindus to the Shivaji Fund. 19 
The movement was, thus, a popular movement judged by 
the subscriptions made by the people and their participation 
in the meetings. The view that it was a Brahmin affair 
was owing to the strong prejudice of the British Government 
against the Poona Brahmins. The Brahmins were no doubt 
at the helm of affairs, but to say that the non-Brahmins 
held aloof was to overlook the facts. At one time, the public 
meetings were so largely and enthusiastically attended that 
E. C. K. Ollivant, the Chief Secretary to the Bombay 
Government, was inclined to issue a circular, warning the 
Government servants not to participate in the ‘political or 
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quasi-political movement’. W. T. Morison, Collector of 
Sholapur, concurred in the above view, and recorded on 
May 23, 1897 that . . at meetings held in upcountry towns 
and villages, the President or one of the speakers is generally 
a pensioned subordinate judge, mamlatdar or clerk”, who 
did not hesitate to criticise the Government. 20 Till 1897, 
the approach of the Government towards the movement, 
thus, changed from mere indifference to calculated interest 
leading to taking necessary precautionary measures. 

•From 1897 i9°b. there was a lull so far as the movement 

was concerned. The leaders and the publicists of Maharashtra 
were giving more emphasis on the Shivaji festivals. 
Consequently, the Shivaji Memorial Movement receded into 
the background. In 1906, when India’s political life was 
once again full of excitement, the issue was taken up. On 
April 26. H)of). Daji Abaji Khare of Bombay memorialised 
the Government on the subject. He gave a short history of 
the movement and requested the Government to help them 
in erecting a cenotaph on the tomb of Shivaji. He pointed 
out that since 1895. they had collected Rs. 25,000/- for the 
purpose, and expected the Government to meet the deficit. 21 
S. W. Fdgcrby thought that it would be a “very wise 
expenditure and probably not serious”. 22 The terrorist 
movement of Bengal and the frequent reference to Shivaji 
and his times occurring in the anarchists’ literature were, 
perhaps, responsible for actuating the Government to take 
a wise and inexpensive step to conciliate the memorialists. 
John William Pitt Muir-Mackenzic, Second Member of the 
Governor’s Council, was more eloquent on the subject. He 
thought that it would be “an atrocious vandalism” if the 
matter was left to the “patriots”. 23 It Was again the old 
diplomacy of taking the wind out of the nationalists’ sails. 
The Government w r as so much inclined to appease the 
agitators that the Governor Lord Lamington visited 
Raigad Fort on June 12, 1906. Daji Abaji Khare was given 
a usual letter of approval and was asked to submit the 
details of the scheme for consideration. He accordingly 
submitted a detailed scheme on August 0 , 1906. The 
construction of Shivaji’s Monument consisted of the following 
works : 
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“(1) Repairs or reconstruction of the octagonal stone 
plinth on which the body of Shivaji was cremated and the 
erection of a suitable Chhatri thereon. 

(2) Repairing and restoring the temple of Mahadev, 
including the surrounding verandas. 

(3) Fencing the Sinhasan or Darbar ground in the 
Rajwada and making provision for its protection. 

(4) Repairing the Gangasagar Tank. 

(5) Construction of a good road from Mahad (or rather) 
Natey to Walsure, and from Walsure to the top of the Hill. 

(6) Providing for the maintenance and repairs of the 
above works”. 24 

The scheme travelled through several Departments before 
it finally reached the Governor, who observed, “... Unless 
the Archaeological Department report in favour of our 
helping in the restoration of the buildings, there will not 
be, I fear, any legitimate reason for our giving much 
practical help to show our sympathy with the movement” 
Surprisingly, the well-known Indian archaeologist, D. R. 
Bhandarkar, in his capacity of Officiating Superintendent of 
Archaeological Survey, remarked on November 13, 1906, 
that the buildings at Raigad were “interesting neither from 
an archaeological nor historical point of view, at least not 
sufficiently so to warrant any expenditure upon them from 
Archaeological funds ” and recommended that the repairs 
should be done only with the funds set apart for the 
Ancient Monuments. 28 When the top men in the Govern¬ 
ment were considering the matter from the diplomatic and 
political viewpoints, the rest flf the bureaucracy stuck to the 
old view of not attaching any archaeological importance to 
Shivaji's tomb. 

Political expediency, however, prevailed upon the con¬ 
servative conviction of the bureaucracy and a grant of 
Rs. 5,000/- was made to erect a Chhatri on Shivaji’s tomb, 
and to repair the Gangasagar l ank. 27 Instead of frequently 
ofEering opportunities to the people to memorialise the 
Government for financial help and thereby provoking it to 
articulate its views on the movement, the Government 
decided to nullify the public tempo, once and for all. They 
placed Shivaji’s tomb in the Class II (a) of the Monuments, 
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which were in the possession or charge of Government 
or in respect of which Government must undertake 
the cost of all measures of conservation. 28 On January 
29, 1911, there appeared an article entitled “A Neglected 
Monument” in the Indian Social Reformer bringing to the 
notice of the Government that the extremists had made 
political capital of the Shivaji Monument and had done 
a lot of mischief. It further requested the Government to 
do the needful in regard to the monument. 29 W. I. Morison 
cajegorically maintained on February 27, 1911, “I do not 
think we should encourage now any public movement to 
restore the tomb. It would probably only result in the 
reviving of the Shivaji cult. I would much rather keep 
matters in our own hands and do decent repairs to the 
tomb ourselves”. 30 The Shivaji Monument was no more to 
be a convenient subject in the hands of the nationalists to 
propagate and accelerate the spirit of nationalism. The 
Government had indeed snatched away that stock theme 
from them. Significantly enough, the bureaucracy, especially, 
the Archaeological Survey, did not likewise change its old 
view. A. H. Longhurst, Superintendent of Archaeological 
Survey, had no hesitation on March 27, 1911 in saying that 
“To erect an expensive ornamental iron fence around the 
tomb would be a waste of public funds as the monument 
is of no architectural value and of very little archaeological 
interest”. 31 The Government, however, rightly attached 
political value to the tomb and regularly incurred the 
necessary expenditure for its repairs and preservation from 
1912 onwards. 

After a lapse of about twelve years, the subject was 
again taken up by the leading publicists of Maharashtra. 
Tilak and Daji Abaji Khare had, meanwhile, left this 
world, and the bank in which the Shivaji Fund was kept 
as a fixed deposit had gone into liquidation. It took quite 
some time to complete the legal formalities relating to the 
failed bank; therefore, the Shivaji Memorial Movement 
suffered a severe set-back for over a decade. When N. C. 
Kelkar became the Secretary and Treasurer of the Shivaji 
Raigad Memorial Fund Committee in 1923, he invited the 
Government to resume correspondence regarding the 
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Shivaji Monument with him. A sum of Rs. 5,000/- sanctioned 
by the Government for the purpose was yet to be handed 
over to the Committee. 1 ’he Government had meanwhile 
incurred some expenditure on the tomb. Bulky files dealing 
with the subject began to be circulated speedily in the 
Government offices. Gowasji Jehangir, Member of the 
Executive Council, was taking personal interest in the 
matter. Once again the Committee was asked to apprise the 
Government of its financial position. On September 11, 
1925, N C. Kelkar informed the Government that his 
Committee had Rs. 12,000/- with it, and proposed to erect 
a decent Chhatti on the tomb of Shivaji with Rs. 17,000/-, 
Rs. 5.000/- being the Government’s committed donation 
to it. J2 In the course of official correspondence, the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey was, as usual, found to be unwilling to give 
out Rs. 5.000/-. It was in a position to offer Rs. 2,000/- only. 38 
To complete the project a sum of Rs. 19,043 was needed. 
The Bombay Government took up the matter with the 
Government of India, and was even inclined to ask the 
Committee to arrange for the deficit. Cowasji Jehangir 
thought “it would be bad tactics to approach the Committee 
for the additional amount of Rs. 2,043/- for a memorial lo 
a man who is venerated and respected throughout 
Maharashtra”:* As a result, the Government undertook the 
project without asking the Committee for further financial 
aid. It even granted 10 gunthas of land to the District Local 
Board of Kolaba for constructing a Dharmashala in Raigacl 
Fort.*’ 

As soon as the Government accepted the responsibility 
of doing justice to Shivaji’s memorial, it became clear that 
the Committee did not, in the past, enjoy the support of 
many people. On April ( 5 , 1925, Rao Bahadur D. A. Vinchare, 
President of the Sri Sahu Brahmanetar Swaraj Sangh of a 
village Sakhari Budruk, wrote to the Government that the 
Sangh was extremely happy to know the latest development 
in regard to Shivaji’s Memorial. He had even sent a humble 
donation of Rs. 6/- to the Government for the purpose. 
The small amount was collected in that village as a token 
of its respect for Shivaji. The author of the letter, however, 
pointed out that he did not wish to associate his Sangh 
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with the Tilakite Committee. The comment was eloquent 
enough to highlight the role of caste-antagonism in the 
political life of Maharashtra. The very name of the Sangh 
(the word Brahmanetar, i.e., non-Brahmin) bore testimony 
to the anti-Brahmin spirit that prevailed in the province, 
especially in the rural areas. It would be erroneous to 
conclude from this that the non-Brahmins were not involved 
in the movement. They were very much in it, and they 
bad profound respect for Shivaji, but for some obvious 
reasons they did not want to cooperate with the Committee 
that was in the hands of Brahmins. Suffice it to say that 
Raigad Fort did lose its magnetism in the politics of the 
day because of the Government’s tactful handling of the 
matter. 

The public eye now caught sight of another important place 
which was equally connected with the history of Shivaji. 
The hill-fort of Shivneri was of great historic importance 
because Shivaji was born there. When B. V. Jadhav, 
the Minister for Education, visited Junar, the Taluka 
Local Board requested him to take necessary steps for the 
preservation of a two-storied house where the founder of 
the Maratha Empire was born. The Minister accordingly 
wrote to J. C. Ker, Private Secretary to the Governor, on 
August c), 1924 : “ The question of cost is a minor point 
in such a matter of national importance. Mr. Bhopatkar, 
the member of the Legislative Council, Poona City, asked 
a question at the last session and the leply given leads 
to the conclusion that Government do not recognise their 
responsibility of preserving this national treasure, but 
leave it to the public to collect funds and do the work in 
their own way. I beg to suggest that thisus far from being 
the right course. Government ought to recognise its duty 
of preserving the monument”. 36 Il seems that such a 
nationalist viewpoint was entertained from within the 
Government for the first time. The Government’s approach 
in regard to Shivneri Fort, according to the Minister, was 
to be formulated not on the basis of purely political consi¬ 
derations but as a matter of general policy. The Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey was asked to look into the matter. G. C. 
Chandra of that Department visited the Fort along with 
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G. V. Puranik, Secretary of the Shivaji Monuments 
Restoration Association. G. C. Chandra reported back to 
J. C. Ker that for some obvious reasons he had objections 
in completely restoring the house where Shivaji was born and 
also to placing Shivaji's statue, as was desired by the 
Association, therein. 37 The repairs of Shivneri Fort were 
estimated to cost about Rs. 600/-. In view of the small 
amount, and also in view of the political significance of 
all Shivaji monuments in the Deccan, the Government 
sanctioned the scheme. B. V. Jadhav, meanwhile, obtained 
a cheque for Rs. 1,000/- from the Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior. 38 Things became easier still for the Government. 

When the actual work was to begin, the Archaeological 
Survey resubmitted its plan according to which the work 
was estimated to cost Rs. 2,000/-. It is significant that for 
the first time in the history of the Shivaji Memorial 
Movement, the Archaeological Survey took a nationalist 
standpoint. K. N. Dikshit, Superintendent of Archaeological 
Survey, wrote on May 9. 1925 that “If the remains are to 
be preserved in a manner worthy of the great founder of 
the Maratha Empire, such an outlay would, in my opinion, 
be necessary”. 39 B. V. Jadhav then collected an additional 
sum of Rs. 500/- from the Raja of Kolhapur and the 
Government also agreed to meet the deficit. 40 Shivneri Fort 
was then accordingly repaired. This new perspective of the 
political life in the country was one of the factors that 
brought about a change for the better in the Shivaji 
Memorial Movement. B. V. Jadhav made the Government 
responsible for the preservation of all national monuments, 
irrespective of political considerations. The Archaeological 
Survey also finally gave up its prolonged obsession with 
‘architectural importance’ and ‘archaeological value’ in 
regard to the Shivaji monuments and recognised its 
significance in the light of the halo that radiated around 
the very name of Shivaji. Lastly, the Raja of Kolhapur, 
whom the Government always treated with suspicion in 
connection with the Shivaji Memorial Movement, finally 
made his stand clear by offering Rs. 500/- for the cause. 
The Shivaji Memorial Movement was no more to be a 
test case for scrutinising his political affiliations and 
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inclinations. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Shivaji Memorial 
Movement played but second fiddle to the Shivaji movement 
as such. It may, at best, be called a springboard for the 
Shivaji movement. That is why, it took an usually long 
time from 1895 to 192(1, finally to repair the tomb of 
Shivaji. T he British Government’s approach to it was 
always guided by political considerations. The fact that the 
British Government in the beginning offered occasionally 
meagre financial help and finally undertook the entire 
responsibility on its shoulders made it clear that it tactfully 
wanted to neutralise the spirit of challenge and opposition 
implicit in the movement. In the course of the movement, 
the Government, no doubt, took appropriate measures to 
counteract the political strategy of the nationalists. The 
Maratha nobility participated in it and subsequently made 
handsome donations to the Shivaji Fund. It goes without 
saying that the people in general took a keen interest. From 
the standpoint of the promoters of the movement it was 
a clear success. They wanted to preach nationalism from that 
plank and their purpose was well served. 

(B) The Shivaji Movement 

When in the early 1890's entire Maharashtra was throbbing 
with enthusiasm and an unprecedented tide of patriotism 
and self-respect was surging in its veins, a patch of dark 
cloud loomed large on its socio-political horizon. In August 
1893, there broke out Hindu-Muslim riots in Bombay in 
which many people lost their lives. It was an inauspicious 
omen for the national movement because it widened the 
hiatus between the two communities, polluted the political 
atmosphere, and the Hindus suffered a psychological setback. 
The Hindu community then stood in the dire necessity of 
reorganisation, and restoration of their self-confidence 
became a first political necessity. In September, Tilak called 
a public meeting and criticised the action of the Government 
and the Mohammedans. He, along with his friends like 
G. M. Namjoshi and others, conceived the idea of 
reorganising the Hindus and strengthening their morale 
through some religious festival. When they were pondering 
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over the matter, some influential Hindus became alarmed at 
the idea o£ adverse consequences of such a festival. The 
police report stated that even men like K. T. Telang, 
M. G. Ranade and Dr. B. K. Bhatawadekar tried to refrain 
Tilak from adopting such a course of action. Some other 
local Hindu leaders of Poona also approached Tilak with a 
similar request. 41 But Tilak turned a deaf ear to all and 
went ahead with his plan, and ultimately decided to organise 
the Ganapati or Ganesh festival as a public celebration. 
People used to celebrate the Ganesh festival with great 
splendour and eclat within the four walls of their homes 
from time immemorial. Tilak made it a public festival in 
1893. The idea behind it was, no doubt, to unite the 
people with a common theme and make them work and 
enjoy themselves together for ten days. Tilak confessed 
it in the Kesari in 1895, “It is a sign of a great national rising 
that all the Hindus of Maharashtra worship a common 
God for ten days”. 4 '- The purpose was served to such a 
great extent that even B. B. Nagarkar. editor of the Bombay 
Brahmo Santaj monthly entitled Harmony, who was an 
opponent of these festivals — acknowledged it in 1896. He 
frankly admitted “it has proved the possibility of joint 
action among our nameless middle class, consisting of clerks, 
scribes, schoolmasters and many others’’. 41 

After successfully uniting a large section of people for a 
common religious rejoicing, Tilak gave thought to use a 
similar modus operandi to serve the political nationalist 
end. The Shivaji Memorial Movement, of which Tilak was 
one of the authors, had already made its existence felt in 
the political life of Maharashtra and the situation was ripe 
for a similar public movement which would run parallel 
to the Shivaji Memorial Movement and the Ganapati 
festivals. From the beginning of 1896, Tilak carried on 
intense propaganda through the Kesari for cultivating 
public opinion in favour of the celebration of Shivaji’s 
birthday on April 15, 1896 right on the top of the historic 
Raigad Fort. It was decided to organise that celebration 
with unique grandeur and pomp with a view to inaugurating 
a movement which was in later years called the Shivaji 
movement or the Shivaji cult. The real motive behind 
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this movement was the same as that behind the Ganesh 
festival in which Tilak had found a “powerful engine for 
imparting instruction to the masses”, who were to him, 
“the ultimate court of appeal”. 44 The well thought-out objects 
and the expected advantages of the Shivaji movement found 
lucid expression in two articles entitled, ‘Necessity of 
National Festivals’ and ‘What the Educated People should 
do for National Festivals’, published in the Kesari on 
September 1 and 8 1896, respectively. They were written 
by Tilak's trusted lieutenant, Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar 
who, in later years, earned a great reputation as a playwright 
in Marathi literature. His Kichak Vadh (Marathi), i.e., the 
killing of Kichak, was proscribed in 1908 because the play, 
though apparently based on the Puranas, was believed to have 
an allegorical application to the state of India under Lord 
Gurzon. The ruthless dictator. Lord Curzon, was identified 
with Kichak, who was killed for his sins. It is amusing to 
note that N. C. Kelkar — another of Tilak’s trusted 
lieutenants, a well-known Marathi litterateur and also a 
colleague of Khadilkar — credited the authorship of these 
remarkable articles to Tilak. In his Life and Times of 
Lokamanya Tilak translated by D. V. Divekar and published 
by S. Ganesan of Madras in 1928, he unhesitatingly stated: 
“The articles were written by Tilak in the Kesari on 1st 
and 8th September 1896. . . 4r ‘ It is rather difficult to 
conclude whether simply an oversight or a mistake of the 
translator or the much-known bitter rivalry between Kelkar 
and Khadilkar was responsible for the suppression of the 
fact. It is, however, absurd to believe that Kelkar was 
ignorant of the fact, because he had a life-long association 
with Tilak and the Kesari. In ‘Necessity of National 
Festivals’, Khadilkar emphasised the importance and 
significance of such festivals by pointing out that similar 
institutions existed in Greece and Rome which had played 
a remarkable role in unifying the people and awakening 
national consciousness in them. (See Appendix A) In ‘What 
Educated People should do for National Festivals’, he said 
that unless the people’s regard for their own history, culture 
and religion was restored, all high talk of political and 
social liberation would prove futile and idle. He appealed 
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to the educated and politically mature sections of Indian 
society to come forward and assist in the organisation of 
the national festivals. He was confident that it would help 
in leading the masses in the direction of patriotic endeavour 
(See Appendix B) 

The Shivaji festival was one of the major political 
activities of Tilak in 1896. He could successfully persuade 
the elite and the common folk to participate in it. The 
celebration at Raigad Fort was organised with skill and 
political insight. On March 3, 1896, the Kesnn published 
provisional rules to regulate the celebration. It was declared 
in no uncertain terms that “things produced and 
manufactured in foreign countries such as petroleum, 
candles, glassware, etc., will be strictly eschewed at the 
celebration, and only home made articles will be brought 
into requisition even at the possible sacrifice of some 
aesthetic attraction .... Handicraftsmen exhibiting beautiful 
articles of their own manufacture will be rewarded". 4 " The 
proposed celebration was, thus, intended to preach and 
propagate the boycott of foreign goods and urge the use of 
Swadeshi products. It is significant in the sense that both 
the ideas developed into all-India movements in course 
of time. The celebration of Shivaji’s birthday seemed to 
have ceremonially portended the coming storm against the 
economic imperialism of the British. Once all other things 
were derided upon in regard to the celebration, the formal 
permission from the Government was to be sought. The 
Government was unwilling to grant such permission on the 
ground that Raigad Fort was in the Reserved Forest and, 
secondly, the fair to be held on the Fort was a complicated 
affair. The second objection was nullified later because the 
organisers made it clear that there would not be any fair 
or Bazar. Tilak, who was then a Member of the Legislative 
Council of Bombay, called on the Governor and got the 
necessary permission. Surprisingly, the Government officials 
held diametrically opposite views about the celebration. 
I'he Mamlatdar of Mahad innocently wrote to the Collector 
of Kolaba on March 11, 1896, “I do not think that there 
is any political object in view in the performance of the 
ceremony." R. A. Lamb, Acting Collector of Kolaba, was 
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shrewd enough to see it through, and he accordingly 
informed the Commissioner on March 17, 1896 that “the 
object of the celebration is obviously to arouse if it exists or 
create, if it does not exist, a nationalist feeling among the 
Mahrattas. This is clear from the absolute prohibition of 
all non-native manufactures and products”. 47 

When all preliminaries were over and all obstacles were 
successfully surmounted. Tilak accompanied by B. M. 
Paranjape, M. K. Deshmukh, and N. B. Kanitkar started 
for .attending the celebration at Raigad Fort. They reached 
Mahad at dusk and began their ascending march to the 
Fort in the night. Hundreds of peasants and villagers who 
toiled hard for the celebration escorted them with mashah, 
i.c.. torches. The entire region was breathing a festive air. 
Almost all contemporary newspapers published picturesque 
accounts of the celebration. On April 21, 1896, the Ktwari 
gave an elaborate description of the festival and commented 
that since Shivaji’s coronation was held 250 years ago, no 
festival similar to that of April 15, 1896 was ever witnessed 
on the top of Raigad Fort. 48 Over 6,000 people from various 
places were present on the Fort. Among these were Brahmins 
and Marathas of all sects. There were the Maharashtrian 
elite and the unlettered, ill-clad peasants and villagers too. 
Shivaji’s portrait, in which he was represented as riding a 
horse, was installed in a big pandal and before it the 
admirers of that great hero paid their high tributes. The 
ceremony began with a speech by Tilak which was over¬ 
flowing with burning patriotism. There was also a Kirtan in 
Shivaji’s honour. The trained orchestra from Poona put 
nationalist objects and ideals to melodious tunes. A grand 
feast was thrown for all. It goes without saying that there 
were a number of lectures delivered by various public men. 
On the night of April 15, there was a torch procession. The 
proceedings terminated with Tilak’s speech. He told his 
audience that the celebration was free from the slightest 
taint of sedition or disloyalty and observed that such 
celebrations organised in honour of national heroes would 
win the approval and sympathies of the enlightened rulers. 

The District Superintendent of Police recorded that the 
expenses of the celebration were defrayed from a fund of 
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Rs; 800/- collected , in Kolhapur, Miraj, Sangli, Satara and 
Poona. 49 The descriptive accounts of the celebration were a 
testimony to the political acumen of Tilak. He successfully 
drove a multitude of people from various social ladders into 
the function. Six thousand people ascending the steep 
Raigad Fort, where there was no convenient transport and 
conveyance, constituted a good omen for the success of the 
Shivaji festivals in the following years. The torch procession, 
the Kirtan and such other popular things made it a people’s 
activity; and Tilak’s object was fulfilled. The contemporary 
accounts of that ‘festival bore a deep impression of rising 
nationalism. Tilak's success spread far and wide even up to 
Gujarat. A meeting held in honour of Shivaji in Baroda was 
attended by officials along with ryots and landlords. It was 
held in the house of a Mohammedan gentleman. A map 
of Raigad Fort was kept on view and copies of Joshi’s poem 
were distributed. The Mumbai Vaibhav declared on June 26, 
1896 that the meeting was “unprecedented in the annals 
of Baroda”. r,n The Shivaji movement began to acquire all 
the attributes of a potential political movement. Tilak 
rightly calculated that Shivaji would be an acceptable 
figure to Brahmins and non-Brahmins alike, and the ideals 
of nationalism would reach the vast masses more quickly 
and effectively than by any other means. In Maharashtra, 
Shivaji and Swaraj were the two sides of the shield. By 
starting the Shivaji movement, Tilak reached the hearts of 
the common multitude and lighted a spark of patriotism in 
the Marathi youth. Boycott of foreign commodities and use 
of Swadeshi products were also wisely mixed up in the 
programmes of the Shivaji movement. Through a single 
movement Tilak intended to achieve the manifold purposes 
of nationalist politics. In the beginning, he was a grand 
success, but in the very next year, the strangest vicissitude 
awaited him because the Shivaji movement was destined 
to face the strongest blows from the British Government 
itself for its nationalist preaching and a vehement opposition 
from the Muslims for its allegedly Hindu content. 

June 1892 was an eventful month in many respects. The 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria was to be celebrated 
on the 22nd. Preparations w r ere going on everywhere. The 
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Kesari also applauded the virtues of the Queen and wished 
her well. Tilak was, however, busy organising the Shivaji 
festival on June 12, 1897. This time it was to be celebrated, 
not on the birthday of Shivaji, but on his coronation day 
which fell on June 13. The celebration began on the 12th 
at the temple of Vithal. near the Lakadipool in Poona. 
A number of Shivaji’s pictures drawn by several artists were 
displayed in the temple. This year also the celebration 
consisted of a series of lectures on the career and character 
of .Shivaji. On the first day, some students recited songs 
in praise of Shivaji. Then Prof. S. M. Paranjape — editor 
of the Kal — delivered a lecture based on the Mahaibharata. 
Paranjape, who was famous for his sarcasm, compared the 
Rajasuya sacrifices of the ancient times with the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. He was followed by Prof. Jinsi- 
wale who estimated Shivaji to be superior to Napoleon and 
Caesar. In his view, these two European Emperors were 
actuated by personal ambition, while Shivaji lived and 
died for the betterment of his country. On the night of 
June 13, Prof. Bhanu gave his historic talk on the Shivaji- 
Afzal Khan episode. He made a vehement attack upon the 
European historians who blamed Shivaji for killing Af/al 
Khan by ruse. Prof. Bhanu painstakingly substantiated his 
argument by olFering quotations and facts in abundance 
from historical records and concluded that Shivaji was 
justified in killing Afzal Khan. 'Tilak, the Chairman on 
that occasion, made a speech which was an exposition of 
his high and original thought. The commentator on the 
Gita commented, “Was the act of the Maharaja right or 
wrong? This question should not be viewed from the stand¬ 
point of the Penal Code or the $mritis of Manu, or 
Yadynavalkya or on the principles of morality enshrined 
in the Western and Eastern ethical systems. .. These 
principles fail in their scope to reach the pedestal of great 
men.” He then strongly supported Prof. Bhanu who had 
said, “Every Mahratta, every Hindu, must rejoice at the 
Shivaji celebration. We are all striving to regain our lost 
independence, and the terrible load is to be lifted up by us 
all with joint efforts”. 51 On this occasion, a spirited young 
man of twenty-seven by name Damodar Hari Chapekar 
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sang a poem called ‘Shivaji’s Utterances’. In the imaginary 
speech given by Shivaji, the Indians were rebuked for 
tolerating the injustice of foreign rule. They were also 
encouraged to rise to the occasion and to meet in a manly 
way the force of foreign rule with superior force. It also 
conveyed the following purport: “There was a time when 
no one raised his eyes towards Indian women. If someone 
dared, thousands of swords were drawn from their sheaths. 
But now, on an available opportunity, the demons (British) 
insult our women by dragging them out of the train. «Oh 
cowards ! How you tolerate it?” 52 Chapekar crudely struck 
upon the vulnerable point by highlighting the arrogant and 
cruel attitude of the English towards Indian women whom 
the menfolk always held in high esteem. No other example 
of the British injustice could possibly arouse more fury 
and indignation among the Indian people. It is said that 
Tilak privately remonstrated with Chapekar for the use 
of unparliamentary expressions on the public platform. He 
taunted that had youths like Chepekar been really brave 
and manly, Rand who played havoc during the days of the 
plague, would not have been alive in Poona. 55 Ironically, the 
rebuke proved to be a provocation ! 

I'he detailed report of the festival was published in 
the Kesari on June ir,, 1897. All the speeches were published. 
The poem also appeared under the pseudonym of Bhavani, 
i.e., Shivaji’s celebrated sword. The report of the proceeding?, 
was written by Khadilkar. Rand’s murder soon after brought 
calamity for Tilak and the Shivaji movement as well. 
Immediately after Rand’s* murder. R. A. Lamb, Collector 
of Poona, summoned a public meeting there and condemned 
the history of Shivaji which was then vigorously taught to 
the youth.’* The matter did not end there. Anglo-Indian 
papers like The Times of India made slashing attacks upon 
Tilak and his political preaching. In its columns, several 
articles and letters under the pseudonym of Justice and 
Shackles were published, charging Tilak with spreading 
discontent, disaffection and disloyalty in the people and 
subsequently made out a case for Tilak’s prosecution under 
section 124A of the Indian Penal Code. In England also, 
a volley of questions was thrown at Lord Hamilton by the 
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parliamentarians regarding Tilak’s responsibility for creating 
and spreading sedition and unrest in India. The Govern¬ 
ment’s wheels of vengeance then began to move against 
Tilak and at last he was put behind the bars on June 27, 
1897 at Bombay. All possible charges of anti-Govcrnment 
activities were brought against him. The suit was fought 
tooth and nail by both the parties and the public looked 
at it with suspicion and anxiety. Tilak was declared guilty 
and sentenced. It is pertinent to note what argument the 
Government pleader had put forth in the court. He 
complained that “Shivaji is constantly referred to as the 
man who freed his country from foreigners . . and charged 
“.. . an attempt has been made to use these Shiva ji 
celebrations for the purpose of exciting in the minds of a 
certain class of people political feelings...” The article 
entitled ‘Hero-worship’ published in the Kesari on June 1, 
1897. which was a sort of resume of Carlyle’s Hero Worship, 
was also interpreted in the same manner. The article that 
appeared in the Kesari on May 4. 1897 written by one 
Ganesh was considered to be more seditious because it 
concluded: “...all Hindus should at the time of the 
Shwajayanti think over and cogitate upon the doings, the 
courage and firm resolve, and the ingenuity of Shiva ji and 
instead of supplicating the authorities for protection lay all 
their complaints before God, and lovingly implore Him and 
persevcringly ask Him again to create amongst us a 
Shivaji similar to this”. 55 The Government pleader, thus, 
equated the people’s nationalist aspirations with disaffection 
and disloyalty. It was not an ordinary case of sedition. Its 
proceedings and the verdict spread more discontent and 
disaffection for the Government in. the people than the 
writings of Tilak himself. It w’as a case in which the British 
policy of vengeance and repression became clear as daylight 
even to a man in the street. Tilak came out in brilliant 
colours. Though a ‘convict’, his integrity and patriotism 
became proverbial all over India. He became a living 
martyr ! He was all the while preaching unity. His 
conviction achieved that aim to a considerable extent. The 
undignified attacks of the Anglo-Indian press on Tilak and 
the Shivaji movement were spontaneously retorted by 
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the Indian nationalist press. Political agitation in the India 
of 1897 was neither well organised nor adequately financed. 
But the people rose to the occasion. Spontaneously a public 
fund to the tune of Rs. 40,000/- was raised for Tilak’s 
defence. The most significant and valuable help came from 
far-off' Bengal. The influential publicists of Bengal like W. 
C. Bonnerjce, Motilal Ghose and Rabindranath Tagore 
constituted a committee and collected a sum of Rs. 16,768 
and 8 annas. Most of the donors to the fund preferred to 
remain anonymous. The first entry in the list of subscribers 
was ‘By cash received from XYZ Rs. 500/-”. 56 Calcutta sent 
Mr. Pugh, Mr. Garth and Mr. J. Chaudhuri to defend 
Tilak in the court of law. The Indian social and political 
life was, thus, surcharged with patriotism. 

Tilak’s case was the beginning of a series of prosecutions 
for sedition. The editors of the Poona Vaibhav, the Modvritta 
and the Pratod were arrested, prosecuted and sentenced. 
Among all the three vernacular papers, the case of the 
Pratod was significant. On May 17, 1897, it published an 
article under the heading, ‘Responsibility of those who 
celebrate Shri Shivaji Festival’. (See Appendix D.) One 
really fails to read the slightest clement of sedition in it. 
It only narrated the existing plight of the people and 
asked them to seek inspiration from the past. “We must, 
therefore, with the help of past remembrance, try to rise, 
and to do this, our former state must be before our eyes, 
and to accomplish this a Shivaji festival is the best means 
possible which anybody will admit”. 57 The language was 
sober and the expressions were most polite. The only 
harsh-sounding word used in it was ‘Shivaji’ which the 
Government could not tolerate ! The judge observed that 
“It is impossible to treat the Pratod as a mere obscure 
print when I find that of the fifty exchange copies some 
go as far as Baroda, Nagpur and Benares; and of a hundred 
and eighty subscribers at outstations, forty are village 
officers and twenty-five other servants of Government”. 58 
Hence the Pratod published at Islampur was considered to 
be a most capable and popular vehicle of sedition and the 
editor was sentenced. The Government had become panicky 
indeed 1 
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The year 1897 ^us marked the beginning of open 
hostility with the Government in regard to the Shivaji 
movement. It also sowed the seeds of dissension among the 
communalist sections of the Mohammedan community 
because of the Shivaji-Afzal Khan episode. Tilak had sown 
the wind and reaped the whirlwind ! The Shivaji movement 
was confronted with two opposite camps. When Tilak was 
sentenced, along with the Anglo-Indian press, the com¬ 
munal-minded Muslim press also rejoiced over it. The Rasl 
Gnftar announced, “We rejoice to be able to inform our 
readers that Tilak, the arch sedition-monger, has got his 
deserts.” The Akbar-a-hlatn also expressed itself in similar 
language.’ 9 It is interesting to note that Prof. Bhanu’s 
advocacy in justifying Shivaji’s act in regard to Afzal Khan 
was animated by certain assumptions of Bain. In a letter 
written to The Times of India on July 8, 1897. P r °f- Bhanu 
stated, “My discourse on June 13, 1897 was the main 
a repetition of what I had said before a meeting of the 
History Club held in the Deccan College under the 
presidency of Prof. Bain... I narrated the story of the 
death of Afzal Khan and proceeded to amplify the hint 
that was thrown out by Prof. Bain in his presidential 
remarks by saying that supposing Shivaji to have been on 
the aggressive (an absurd supposition, in my opinion. . . 

‘An absurd supposition’ of a British professor, thus, 
encouraged if not created the most controversial topic of 
the day. Prof. Bhanu and others like him seemed to have 
been animated with a desire to give a value judgement on 
history that would glorify Shivaji. They certainly did not 
want to alienate the Muslims but at the same time they 
seemed to have been unaware of the inevitable Muslim 
reaction. When the latter made its appearance, the Shivaji- 
Afzal Khan episode became a prestige issue for both the 
parties and the communal rivalry generated a force that 
was detrimental to the nationalist movement in general 
and to the Shivaji movement in particular. 

Though the Government was viewing the Shivaji 
movement wdth alarm, it would be erroneous to say that 
it was eager to strike a fatal blow to it from the very 
beginning of 1897. As late as June, 15, 1987, E. C. K. 
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Ollivant, a Member of the Governor’s Council, clearly 
stated, “I think that, at present at any rate, it is better 
for Government to abstain from all overt action, favourable 
or unfavourable, in reference to the Shivaji-boom”. 61 J. K. 
Spence, Commissioner, C. D., seemed to be more diplomatic 
and confident in his assertion, when he recorded on June 
5, 1897, . . I consider the dangerous tendency of the 
increase of disloyalty and discontent which is being carefully 
fostered by a certain section of the community but the present 
policy seems to be to treat such matters as contemptible 
and not worthy of notice by a really strong Government, 
quite ready to act when any real necessity arises”. 62 That 
‘real necessity’ was perhaps actuated by the murder of 
Rand. From the official comments and notes, it seemed that 
the Government might have tolerated the Shivaji movement 
for some more time but Rand’s murder made it panicky, 
furious and revengeful against the Brahmin leaders of 
Poona. The Shivaji movement readily offered a political 
pretext and legal convenience to the Government to bring 
its potential critics before the equally prejudiced European 
jury. The repressive measures of the Government in turn 
made the people react sharply, and consequently they stuck 
to the Shivaji movement with zeal and defiance. A Shivaji 
Club was started in Satara and on May 10, 1897, a meeting 
was held at Karkamb in Sholapur district. The meeting 
was of a political character and was organised by one 
Mahadev Joshi, who often did “much mischief in stirring 
up the people of these parts to useless agitation”. 63 With 
change of time, the ‘useless agitation’ developed into a 
potential menace to the Government. Tilak’s conviction 
helped usher in a new era in the political life of India. 
The nationalists got inspiration to face boldly the 
repressive measures of the Government. The era of 
surrender and apology gave way to a new era of self- 
respect and sacrifice. Rudyard Kipling’s dear “meek and 
mild Indian” died in 1897; the teeming, deaf and dumb 
Indian — the object of calculated sympathy and occasional 
philanthropy of the alien bureaucrats — disappeared for 
good and his place was taken by an Indian who breathed 
defiance, spoke like a revolutionary and challenged foreign 
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rule. The objects and motives that animated Tilak and 
his friends to launch the Shivaji movement were fulfilled 
to a remarkable extent within a couple of years. The 
calculations came true with rare vividness, though at the 
expense of the unique sacrifices of Tilak and his associates. 

The movement marched ahead with greater vigour and 
enthusiasm and certainly with the determination to do or 
die ! 

The Times of India, which was constantly vomiting venom 
against Tilak and the Shivaji movement, opened up a new 
plank to disseminate dissension in the people in 1899. Some¬ 
one under the pseudonym of ‘Historicus’ wrote an article 
in it in the August of that year. The article was a well- 
calculated attempt to play non-Brahmins against Brahmins 
who had in the olden days allegedly usurped power from 
the weak descendants of Shivaji and had ultimately brought 
about the ruin of the country. Prof. Karkaria pounced upon 
it w'ith a superior rationale and nullified the unhistoric 
logic of ‘Historicus.’ Tilak also wrote in the Kesari and 
concluded that he would not have thought it bad if some 
superior Maratha chieftain had taken away power from 
Bajirao II for the benefit of the country. The article in The 
Times of India only proved that the spirit of the anti- 
Shivaji movement was till then alive and active. In the 
following year, the Shivaji festival w'as once again celebrated 
at Raigad Fort. The day chosen for the celebration, 
April 23, 1900, was neither Shivaji’s birthday nor the 
anniversary of his coronation. It betokened the fact that 
the Shivaji movement was no more in need of a nominal 
pretext. The celebration was conducted in the usual manner 
with lectures and Kirtans, processions,and powadas. Dr. B. 
S. Moonje, Tilak’s devoted disciple at Nagpur who witnessed 
the celebration, had written about it with patriotic fervour 
and emotional involvement. 64 As if to rebuff and discredit 
The Times of India and the Imperial masters, Tilak 
encouraged the celebration in honour of the astute Marathi- 
Brahmin diplomat, Nana Phadanavis, at Velas in February 
1900. Tilak was believed to have suggested to the people 
of Velas such a celebration when they attended the first 
Shivaji festival at Raigad Fort in 1896.® Nana Phadanavis 
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was born at Velas and he died in 1800. therefore the venue 
and the time, which marked the centenary of his death, 
suited well the celebration. Though Tilak could not 
personally attend the celebrations till 1905, the people of 
Velas continued the celebrations with vigour and regularity. 
In his written speech sent to Velas on the occasion of the 
first celebration, Tilak administered a retort to Lord Curzon 
who had commented that “all Indians are liars”, by saying 
that Nana Phadanavis had no better opinion of Englishmen, 
as was evident from his letter addressed to Mahadji 
Scindia.’’ 6 The uncharitable criticism by high Government 
officials and the Anglo-Indian press often provoked the 
nationalist public men to continue the Shivaji movement 
with tenacity and also to begin new celebrations in honour 
of national heroes. The Pratapaditya festival of Bengal and 
the Maharana Pratap festival of Rajasthan were the reactions 
to the British policy of suppression on the one hand and 
the symptoms of the rising tide of nationalism on the other. 

In 1901, the Central Provinces police reported the receipt 
of a letter from Tilak suggesting that instructions in the 
use of gun and sword should be freely given in the Shivaji 
schools in Nagpur, weapons made of wood being used 
therefor. In Poona, on the occasion of the Shivaji festival, 
he upheld the patriotic qualities of Shivaji in glowing terms 
and appealed to educated Indians not to be sw 7 ayed by the 
mischievous perorations of European historians aimed at 
defaming Shivaji. He gave expression to the same thought 
during his visit to Kolhappr. 67 Availing himself of the 
opportunity of the festival, he wrote in the Kesari on 
April 16, 1901 that “the people must be held together by 
such bonds as a common language, a common religion and 
a common history. . . ” M The Shivaji festivals were the 
occasions when Tilak always preached his political thought 
through his speeches and writings; and the people also gave 
due response to him. In September 1905, a police inspector 
of I tarsi (then in the Central Provinces) reported that 
there was much talk of the boycott movement in the town. 
“They even talked of a meeting after seeing the article, 
‘Who is our King?’ They look to Tilak to do all the fanning 
of flames. They say that Tilak should be called the Second 
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Shivaji. It was also said that the Marathas would once 
again save India”. 8 * The reported talk of the town was, no 
doubt, absurd, for Tilak was too astute and pragmatic 
a politician to instigate an armed rising against the 
resourceful British Government. It only proved that the 
Shivaji movement did, as was desired, enthuse the people 
with patriotism, courage, self-confidence and optimism. 
Tilak had become the apple of the public eye and they 
indeed regarded him as a modern incarnation of Shivaji. 
Several newspapers and pamphlets frequently published his 
picture by the side of Shivaji’s. In April 1906, once again 
the Shivaji festival was celebrated at Raigad Fort. The 
public spirit was at such a high tide that the songs and 
the powadas sung on that occasion went far off practical 
politics. They, in a roundabout manner, instigated violent 
action against the Government. One of the reasons for such 
an unprecedented gush of nationalism was the Swadeshi and 
Boycott movements which were then at their climax. The 
trinity of Swadeshi, Swaraj and Shivaji was resounding at 
the highest pitch in the public life of Maharashtra. One 
of the special features of the celebration was that a ballad 
on the life of Tanaji composed by the firebrand V. D. 
Savarkar was sung by the young people with utmost 
emotional involvement. The movement seemed to have 
been slipping out of the authors’ hands. Khare pretended 
indisposition and left the meeting. Soon ' Tilak too followed 
suit. S. M. Paranjape then presided over the meeting till 
the end. 70 In the same year Tilak and his followers visited 
Calcutta in June to participate in the historic Shivaji 
festival there. The significance of his visit to Calcutta is 
dealt with in detail in Chapter IV; suffice it to say here 
that the year 1906 manifested many a sign of the future 
supremacy of the Extremists in the political life of the 
country. Newspapers of that time and the memoirs and 
reflections of the contemporaries of Tilak offer ample 
evidence to the exuberant honour and praise that the 
people in general so bounteously showered upon him. 
Tilak Maharaj and his Shivaji movement covered the entire 
political life of India then. The Englishman reported 
on October 6, 1906 that one Gangadhararao Deshpande 
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addressed Tilak at Belgaum as “Rajadhiraj Chhatrapati 
Tilak Maharaj, Tilak Lokamanya, our Shivaji I ” 

After his return from Calcutta, Tilak wrote an article 
entitled ‘Can Shivaji be the National Hero for India?’ 
in the Mahratta of May 24, 1906 (See Appendix D). The 
article contained a reappraisal of Shivaji's character and 
career from the nationalist standpoint and also a note of 
explanation for the Muslims, saying that they need not 
be apprehensive of the Shivaji movement. Tilak emphatically 
said therein that he and his party had no objection if a 
similar festival in honour of Akbar was started. The British 
Government watched these new developments with alarm. 
Morley wrote to Minto on June 6, 1906 that, “everybody 
warns us that a new spirit is growing and spreading over 
India”. 71 They gave urgent and serious consideration to 
winning over the Muslims and thereby effectively crippling 
the national movement. However astute a politician Tilak 
might have been, his expectations failed in regard to the 
political strategy of the Muslims. C. R. Das wrote an 
anecdote of Tilak’s visit to Calcutta in 1906: A gentleman 
from Lucknow met Tilak at Calcutta and blamed him 
for the Shivaji movement. He further claimed to have 
information that as a reaction to Tilak’s activities, the 
Mohammedans planned to unite and then to start a Pan- 
Islamic movement. Tilak was happy for the information, 
and he commented that “. .. the moment the Moham¬ 
medans combine, the Government will be at them. The 
moment the Government # is at them, that very moment 
they will unite with us.” 72 The Government instead of 
being at the Muslims, went all out to be with them and 
the Muslims also, in turn, whole-heartedly, rather greedily, 
grasped special favours. In the late October of 1906, Tilak 
visited the Swadeshi exhibition at Pandharpur and gave a 
lecture on Shivaji to propagate the ideal of Swaraj. 73 

The growing preponderance of terrorism in Bengal 
made the nationalist leaders more careful and cautious in 
their public utterances. The young rebels were eloquent 
on the advisability of revolution, and their literature openly 
encouraged the use of physical force in politics. The Vihari 
of Bombay, while reviewing the Marathi translation of 
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Mazzini’s autobiography by V. D. Savarkar, remarked on 
June 17, 1907, that “in the beginning of the 19th century, 
Italy was groaning under an oppressive alien rule in much 
the same way as Maharashtra was groaning under the 
tyranny of the Moghuls prior to its deliverance by Shivaji 
and Ramdas... If an oppressed and downtrodden nation 
earnestly implores Providence for deliverance, He is sure 
to send saviours to rescue it from tyranny”. 74 The young, 
impatient patriots, who had become rather romantic about 
revolution, were likely to invite disaster for the national 
movement. Therefore, their veteran leaders, moderates and 
extremists alike, became anxious to bring the futility of such 
efforts home to them. A staunch extremist like Tilak also 
said that “the time is surely not yet for lawlessness, for 
we have not yet exhausted all our possibilities of what 
may be called legitimate and lawful action... If we 
celebrate the Shivaji festivals, we do not do it for raising 
the standard of revolt. The idea would be foolish and 
absurd, as we all know that we have no arms, no 
ammunition”. 75 At the Shivaji Coronation Festival on 
June 25, 1907 at Poona, Tilak told his young audience, 
“What you want is courage to declare that there is no 
disloyalty in agitating for constitutional rights”. 76 He further 
elucidated, “Your revolution must be bloodless, but that 
does not mean, you may not have to suffer or to go to jail.” 
After the Surat split, Tilak knew no rest. He undertook 
whirlwind tours and delivered lectures on Swarajya. He 
observed, “We are at present clamouring for Swarajya and 
therefore the Shivaji festival is the most fitting one for us 
to celebrate.” While commenting upon his political rivals, 
he remarked, “The Moderates can be compared to Shivaji’s 
father, Shahaji, who always used to advise his son not to 
take up arms against the mighty Mohammedan monarchies 
of the Deccan. But Shivaji, who can be compared to the 
Extremists of the present day, gave a new turn to events.. .” 77 
He used to conclude his speech sententiously by claiming, 
“Swarajya is my birthright, I will have it.” With all 
justification and impunity, Tilak could substantiate his 
political axiom of 'Swarajya is my birthright', with the 
help of Shivaji's life-story. 
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The name and the story of Shivaji had been so lavishly 
embellished by the Extremists to meet their political end, 
that some of the Moderates seemed to have developed an 
aversion for it, though they had profound respect for Shivaji. 
One of such disgusted Moderates irritably wrote in the 
columns of The Indian Social Reformer of January 29, 
1911, apparently dwelling upon the construction of Shivaji's 
monument. He urged the Government to take the entire 
responsibility on its shoulders because, “the Extremists 
have done an immense harm to the good name of Shivaji. 
By their mischievous excesses, they have brought suspicion 
on the revered name of Shivaji. so that the possession of 
his picture or his biography has now come to be considered 
almost a proof of disloyalty”. 78 The annoyance of the author 
was, in a sense, an acknowledgement of Tilak’s grand 
success of the Shivaji movement. The movement was 
animated with the desire of electrifying the people with 
patriotism and courage. The purpose was served, perhaps, 
beyond all expectations. The next recognition of Tilak’s 
brilliant success came from his illustrious opponent, 
Phcrozcshah Mehta in 1913. when Tilak was in jail. 
Pherozeshah Mehta unhesitatingly articulated his pious 
hope that “so long as Maharashtrian youth did not forget 
the spirit of Shivaji and Tilak, they would solve the problem 
of Swaraj”. 7 * During the War, 'Tilak and Annie Besant 
lectured in Poona on the occasion of the Shivaji festival 
in 1916. Both of them dwelt upon Home Rule. The issue 
of ‘conscription’ was the much talked of topic of the time. 
On June 22, 1916, in tl^ Kirloskar "Theatre in Poona, 
Khadilkar gave a talk on that topic and made observations 
on the army of Shivaji. Tilak dilated further on the subject 
and compared Aurangzeb’s method of recruitment with 
that of Shivaji. 80 N. C. Kelkar, the third one of the Kesari 
trio, also spoke on the national issues in public meetings 
and wrote in the columns of the Mahratta, of which he 
was editor. In one of his editorials entitled ‘Self-Government 
for India', he caustically criticised the British policy of not 
offering high ranks in the government offices, to deserving 
natives. In the aggrieved mood he passed a sneering remark, 
“Even a Shivaji could not hope under the British rulers 
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to rise above the rank of Subedar-Major.’’ 81 The derisive 
reference to Shivaji’s name was certainly intended to 
accentuate the discontent of the people against the injustice 
of the English masters. On March 5, 1920, the Belgaum 
District Conference meeting at Sankcshwar presented an 
address to Tilak. In his reply to the address, Tilak advocated 
that political independence should precede social reforms. 
He believed in that thesis all through his life. 'The 
‘orthodox’ Chitpavan Brahmin of ‘reactionary’ Poona told 
the'"village folk assembled there that if the country’s cause 
demanded it. he would not hesitate to dine with the 
untouchables as the Brahmins did in Shivaji’s time. 82 I’ilak 
had obviously developed a style of elucidating his thought 
by bringing in his idol, Shivaji. 

In 1918, a reputed Marathi playwright and poet. Ram 
Ganesh Gadkari, requested Tilak, who was to set out on a 
voyage to England, to bring back to India the famous 
Bhavani sword of Shiva ji which was then believed to be in 
London. 81 Though apparently it sounded like wishful 
thinking of a simpleton, it surely manifested the spell of 
Shivaji's life and deeds on the man who was far off from 
the madding crowd of politics and whose sword was his 
delightful pen. Gadkari and his like rendered yeoman service 
to the cause of nationalism through their pen. When Tilak 
and other politicians glorified Shivaji on the political 
platform, men of letters adored Shivaji on the stage. In 
1893, A. M. Joshi’s Sri Shiv Chhatrapati Natak made its 
appearance. After the gap of a decade a number of 
dramas on Shivaji’s life were written and staged. In 
1904, T. G. Tahmankar’s San git Shivaji Vijaya Natak was 
enacted. In the same year, Sri Shiva Chhatrapati of V. P. 
Sathe was staged. After that a temporary lull set in and 
again in 1924 Shiva Pavitrya Natak of the celebrated S. K. 
Kolhatkar made its appearance. H. K. Kulkatni’s 
Swarajyache Toran was published in 1926, which was 
followed by Shivajicha Mazda of Subhadra Deshpande in 
1927. Swarajya Sadhana of B. C. Dharpure and Sinhasan 
of V. R. Ghaugule were enacted in 1928. D. H. Deshpande’s 
Shiva Kalin Tarim and S. G. Gupte’s Sangit Shiva Samrat 
were staged in 1929 and 1930, respectively. D. K. Bhingarde’s 
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Sangit Shiva Pundai was published in 1933 and S. V. Jog’s 
Khara Dharmatma came on the stage in 1937. 84 All these 
plays certainly did not lay claim to any high literary quality 
or to the superb skill of the theatrical art. They were means 
to popularise the ideals of Shivaji which were also the ideals 
of the India of those times through entertainment. As 
literature is supposed to mirror the prevailing mood of 
society, one can see in all these dramas a dazzling image 
of the founder of the Maratha Empire who personified 
the nationalist aspirations of the people. Though these ]Mays 
could be called ‘dated literature’, it must be said that 
they certainly accelerated the Shivaji movement. 

The Shivaji movement had become an integral part of 
Tilak's political thought and career. Therefore an analysis 
of the movement obviously reflects upon the political 
philosophy of Tilak. The first object that Tilak had in 
mind for starting the Shivaji movement was to shake off 
the inertia and inactivity of the masses. In view of the social 
conditions of Maharashtra in the 1890’s. Tilak seemed to 
have been left with no other choice, but to bank upon 
the religious sentiments of the masses. He thought rightly 
that only through religion could he reach the masses 
quickly and effectively. This became evident by his 
Ganapati festivals and the Shivaji movement. George 
MacMunn twisted the fact and observed that Tilak was 
keen to bring “simple and harmless folk into hysterical 
collision with the forces of order”. 85 From the standpoint of 
India, these ‘forces of order’ were the forces of injustice 
and exploitation, and to oppose these forces by all means 
was the pith and marrow of the national movement. In 
the opinion of A. I. Mayhew, Tilak “enlisted reactionary 
superstition in his campaign of Shivaji”. 88 Since Shivaji was 
the founder of a kingdom which was believed to be a 
purely Hindu state, the Shivaji movement was often decried 
as a reactionary and revivalist movement. The great 
reputation of Tilak — the author of the movement — as 
a distinguished Sanskrit scholar perhaps strengthened that 
belief. Amales Tripathi had no hesitation in giving his 
verdict that “Moderates like Surendra Nath Banerjee and 
Madan Mohan Malaviya sought in Shivaji’s career inspiration 
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to patriotism, not exemplification of revivalist politics. 
Tilak, however, utilised Shivaji’s legend just to this latter 
purpose.” 87 To say that the Shivaji legend was a means in the 
hands of Tilak just for revivalist politics is miserably to 
underestimate Tilak’s political vision and acumen. To 
him Shivaji was more acceptable, perhaps, because the 
memories of Shivaji were capable of bringing the Brahmins 
and the non-Brahmins together for the cause of nationalism. 
He encouraged celebrations in honour of Nana Phadanavis, 
and even supported the idea of an Akbar celebration 
because what he aimed at was the unification of the people 
and not mere hero worship for the sake of idle glorification 
of somebody. Tilak was absolutely justified in giving priority 
to the unification of the people which was a pre-requisite 
of the national movement. 

While reviewing the politics of Tilak and the Shivaji 
movement, C. H. Philips commented, more as a Briton 
than as a historian, that Tilak “deliberately invited his 
audience to violence, with the result that two youths 
assassinated two English officers”. 88 The charge is as old as 
the technique of character assassination. In a flight of 
fanciful imagination, Aziz Ahmed offered a piece of 
amusement. He smeared the Shivaji movement because, 
“whereas the heritage of Tilak remained polarised in the 
pro-Hindu faction of the Congress until 1947, its inspiration 
outside the Congress led to the creation of the Hindu 
Mahasabha in 1928. It culminated in the creation of the 
Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh, with a predominantly 
Maharashtrian membership in the i94o’s thoroughly trained 
for genocide and finally in Godse it produced the revivalist 
fanatic who assassinated Gandhi for preaching communal 
harmony and tolerance towards Muslims.” 89 Aziz Ahmad’s 
attempt to give the dog a bad name and hang him seems 
to have sprung up from the partisan view of the rabid 
communal politics of the time. 

Though an extremist by conviction, Tilak certainly did 
not encourage the politics of violence because he knew 
that it would be an exercise in futility. More than once 
he elucidated this point. Through his extremist preaching, 
he only intended to boost up the morale of the masses and 
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prepare, them to undergo hardship for the sake of . the 
motherland. H. H Dodwell has subtly remarked that Tilak 
“reckoned too accurately its (Government's) material 
strength to waste his efforts in .seeking to organise revolt”. 96 
There cannot be two opinions about the fact that Tilak 
was not a believer in the meek and mild political programme 
of the Moderates, which could touch only the uppermost 
surface of society and which had little influence on the 
English masters. Right from the beginning of his political 
career, he was anxious to get the multitude of masses 
involved in politics, so as to bring adequate pressure on 
the Government on the one hand and to make the public 
life of India dynamic, on the other. Even as a political 
philosopher, he claimed action to be the gist of the Gita. 
Through the Shivaji movement, he wanted to “rouse the 
population of Maharashtra to acts of heroism and sacrifice”. 91 
Since Shiva ji’s life manifested the essence of the Gita, Tilak 
made a political movement of it, which was as much founded 
on history as on philosophy. The philosophical content of 
the Shivaji movement was appreciatively illustrated by 
George Bird wood in his letter written to Gokhale on 
December 2. 1908. 92 It must be admitted that due to this 
Hindu philosophical and religious content, the Muslims 
became apprehensive, though Tilak and his friends who 
started the movement had no definite plan to challenge 
Muslim solidarity nor to put the Muslim interests in 
jeopardy. In \ iew of the politics of the day, the Muslims could 
not probably be blamed for their alarmist tendency. The 
excesses committed in the ^course of the Shivaji movement 
by some over-enthusiastic Hindu youths aggravated 
Muslim antagonism which was further strengthened by the 
English, who followed a ‘divide and rule’ policy. Though 
Muslim opposition was thus inevitable, it was certainly 
an unintended and rather unwanted consequence of the 
Shivaji movement. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Shivaji movement 
was a modus operandi, first to unite the people, second 
to inspire them with the lofty ideal of political emancipation. 
The history of the movement vividly reflected Tilak’s 
political career. As long as its author was at the helm of 
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affairs, the movement remained a potential force that 
stirred the political life of Maharashtra. Under Tilak, 
Shivaji festivals became annual ceremonial political public 
demonstrations. With the passage of time .and with a changed 
perspective of the political life in India, the modus operandi 
became outdated. With the demise of Tilak, the wind had 
gone out of the sails of the movement. Tilak’s place was 
taken by Gandhi, who had a new technique of his own 
that lasted as long as the British rule lasted in India. 
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CHAPTER 


The Shivaji 


Movement 
in Bengal 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


At the dawn of the present century, there was ushered in a 
new era in the political life of Bengal. Lord Curzon, the 
arch bureaucrat, may be partly credited or discredited for 
throwing Bengal into the vortex of extremist politics. His 
scheme of the Partition of Bengal carried out in the teeth 
of vehement opposition made Bengal part with the Moderate 
policy of ‘please, prayer afld petition’. Ironically enough, 
one of Lord Curzon's real intentions behind his scheme 
produced exactly contrary results. He wanted to cripple 
the evergrowing nationalism of Bengal. But, in reality, 
his scheme instead of serving that purpose gave rise to 
an all-pervading wave of nationalism in Bengal which was 
unprecedented in the history of India. The political and 
administrative partition made Bengal all the more conscious 
of her linguistic, social and cultural unity. When people 
were groaning due to the dissection of the province, Lord 
Curzon’s uncharitable remarks such as ‘all Indians are 
liars’, added insult to injury. In the state of acute 
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disillusionment and utter frustration, disgust and distrust, 
Bengal took recourse to terrorism. It was quite natural that 
the gospel of retort and retaliation was preached and 
propagated through literature and lectures, publicly and 
secretly all through the province. No wonder that the life 
of Shivaji was sought after to illustrate the political dictum 
to meet force by force. In Maharashtra, Shivaji’s name had 
already acquired the magnetism of the extremist tenets at 
the hands of Tilak. Bengal would, witli ease and propriety, 
import that hero worship to serve her purpose. The Shivaji 
festivals were, consequently. celebrated in Bengal with 
great enthusiasm from 1902 onwards. Their nature was 
bound to be somewhat different from that of Maharashtra, 
because of Bengal’s different histotical and social background. 
'The purpose of this chapter is to analyse the nature of the 
Shivaji movement with special reference to the views of 
Bipin Chandra Pal, Aurobindo and Rabindranath Tagore 
on the ideals of Shivaji’s life and their relevance to 
contemporary India. 

T hough the life of Shivaji began to inspire Bengal with 
a great and visible effect from the first decade of this 
century, its legacy was lying far behind in the past. Bhudcv 
Mukhopadhyaya’s /Inguriya-Vniimoy (1857) was supposed 
to be the first attempt in Bengali literature dealing with 
Shivaji’s life. It is a romantic novel in which Roshanara 
falls in love with Shivaji, who fights a duel with another 
Maratha chieftain for her hand. It seems that Bhudev was 
consciously or unconsciously so much impressed by the 
eventful, heroic life of Shivaji that he did not bother 
himself much with the historicity of the episode. The theme 
of the alleged amorous relations between Shivaji and 
Roshanara was, no doubt, full of glaring contrasts. T he 
lovers differed with each other not only in regard to their 
religion but also in regard to their traditional and 
political status as well. All this was sure to make the 
novel all the more romantic and thrilling. It would be 
interesting to know what else Bhudev wanted to portray 
in his novel. Though Bhudev w 7 as an ‘uncompromising 
Hindu from beginning to end’, he was a believer in the 
Hindu-Muslim brotherhood. 1 Perhaps, he wanted to preach 
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universal love, irrespective of caste or religion, through the 
love affair of Shivaji and Roshanara. Other literary works 
of the time also made efforts in the same direction. In 
Bankim’s Durgeshnandini, Ayesha ‘falls in love with Jagat 
Singh. In his Swapna Labdha Bharater Itihas, Bhudev dreamt 
of the regeneration of India under'the Marathas and the 
incorporation of the Muslims in a composite Indian state. 2 
Bhudev’s ideas of Hindu-Muslim upity were the consequence 
of the political awakening in Bengal. He also, perhaps, 
heralded Bengal’s new approach to Maharashtra. In Bengal, 
from the days of the Maratha invasion, Marathas had always 
been regarded as ruthless, capricious freebooters. In folk 
songs ana stories of Bengal, this fearful, contemptuous image 
of tfre Marathas was depicted for a long time. But in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, when Bengal was 
thoroughly exposed to the unbearable humiliation and 
torture inflicted by the foreign rulers, she began to seek 
solace and inspiration from her own glorious past. Under 
these circumstances and due to English education, the 
Bengalis approached history with a new vision. The 
Marathas, being the only all-India political power in the 
recent past, fired the imagination of Bengal. Shivaji, the 
founder of the Maratha Empire, consequently occupied the 
position of a ‘nation-builder’ in their estimation. Since only 
Hindus took an active part in the regeneration of Bengal, 
the literature of the time was bound to reflect glories of 
Hindu heroes. It would be erroneous to assert from this, 
that the political consciousness of Bengal was right from 
its inception anti-Muslirrf. Bankim’s target was not a 
Muslim as such, but a decadent tyrant who happened to 
be a Muslim, nor was Shivaji’s conflict with the Muslims 
viewed as one feeding Hindu jingoism. 3 In the days of 
economic oppression and political turmoil, Shivaji alone 
could appeal to the Bengalis as a never exhausting fountain 
of inspiration. It was the adventurous life of a successful 
empire-builder that enchanted and enthralled a helpless 
subject people. 

As an illustration of Bengal’s new approach to history 
mentioned above, one may refer to the literary efforts of 
the famous nationalist, R. C. Dutt. His two novels entitled 
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Maharashtra Jiban Prabhat and Rajput Jiban Sandhya are 
of historic importance. The Maharashtra Jiban Prabhat was 
published in 1878. It dealt with a period when the Marathas 
were carving out their own empire against the mighty 
Moguls. It was rightly called, as per. literal translation, 
the dawn of.the.life of Maharashtra, "fhe Rajput Jiban 
Sandhya was, no doubt, written in a different strain. It 
depicted the period of Rajput history when their empire 
was waning. Besides the high literary quality of the 
Mhharashtra Jiban Prabhat, it must be said that the novel 
wielded great influence upon the people especially during 
the Swadeshi movement. It is interesting to note that all 
through the novel, the name of Shivaji was spelt as Shib-ji, 
probably with the purpose of striking a note Of semblance 
between the names Shivaji and Shib. R. C. Dutt made no 
secret about his object in writing the novel. “My sole 
object has been to narrate the glories of our past and the 
greatness of our national heroes. If I had succeeded in 
kindling a single spark of love and admiration for our 
national heroes, then not in vain did I take up my pen.” It 
is needless to point out that his effort was all success. R. C. 
Dutt’s effort to highlight the glorious past of India through 
Shivaji’s life was certainly not an isolated one. In 1876, 
the Bangadarshan published articles on the history of 
Shivaji’s times. An article published in its Bhadra issue, 
entitled ‘Shib-ji’ was an important one.* Another noteworthy 
literary effort of inspiring the people with the ideal of 
Shivaji was by Nabin Chandra Sen (1847-1909). His 
Rangarnati was published in 1880. He portrayed Shivaji 
in it as the embodiment of freedom, ^irendra, a Bengali 
youth, is the hero of this poetical work and Shivaji his 
spiritual guide. Shivaji proclaimed. “Birendra, robbery is 
nobler than slavery”/' This sounded like a declaration that 
Bengal was no more following the European interpretation 
of Shivaji’s life. The poet boldly administered a retort to 
the European historians who had depicted Shivaji as a mere 
highwayman and a bandit. The unequivocal proclamation 
that ‘robbery is nobler than slavery’ portrayed the seething 
discontent of the people and also sowed the seeds of the 
extremist political philosophy, which in course of time set the 
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entire country ablaze. A few years later in 1895, there 
appeared a biography of Shivaji in Bengali under the 
title Chhatrapati Maharaj Shivajir Jiban Charit by Sarat 
Chandra Shastri. 6 These few literary works undoubtedly 
paved the way for the Shivaji festivals in Bengal in the 
coming years. They could also be regarded as harbingers of 
the close friendship between Maharashtra and Bengal which 
was, in future, 10 accelerate and promote the nationalist 
movement of India. 

Tilak launched the Shivaji Memorial Movement * in 
Maharashtra in 1895 with high enthusiasm. From the very 
beginning he seemed to have a plan of making it an all- 
Inclia movement. Vishnu Balwant Bopardikar, one of his 
devoted disciples, cairied the movement to Calcutta with 
the help of many Bengalis. Bopardikar organised a public 
meeting at Calcutta on November 22. 1895. The meeting 
was presided oxer by Hircndranath Dutt, and it was 
resolved “. . . to raise a monument to Shivaji the Great is 
the first duty of all duties that are imposed on the sons 
of India”. 7 It is not of vital importance whether ‘the first 
duty of all duties’ xvas duly discharged. A monument to 
Shivaji was but a means to inspire the people with the 
ideals of Shivaji. The meeting itself certainly served the 
purpose to some extent. It also helped in keeping the people 
of Calcutta abreast of the political programme of Maha¬ 
rashtra. Bopardikar had also won the sympathies of 
Surcndra Nath Banerjee for the movement. Thus, slowly 
Shivaji’s life and ideals caui£ down from the pages of books 
to public life in Bengal only to play a more vital role in 
the years to come. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that when the Shivaji 
Memorial Movement was launched in Maharashtra, the 
uncrowned King of Bengal. Surcndra Nath Banerjee, was 
also present. On December 29. 1895, Tilak organised a 
mammoth public meeting on the Reay Market grounds in 
Poona. Surendra Nath Banerjee, the President of the Indian 
National Congress, presided over it. The meeting was 
conducted with all pomp and show. A picture of Shivaji 
was hung on the branch of a tree so as to be visible to the 
vast audience. Surendranath Banerjee in his usual Victorian 
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eloquence highly appreciated the object of the meeting. He 
offered encouraging compliments to the organisers: "The 
reflection which at the present moment at the sight of this 
imposing demonstration occurs to my mind is this — what 
may not be expected from the organisers of a movement 
like this in the cause of national advancement and progress?” 8 
He then declared the sympathy and support of the Indian 
National Congress for the movement. In a very melo¬ 
dramatic way he remarked, .. standing face to face in the 
presence of that picture in which Shivaji is represented as 
marching from his fort, may we not desire a similar 
inspiration, may we not imbibe from him a similar ardour 
to march forward in the constitutional battle which has 
for its object the political emancipation of our people?” 9 The 
Shivaji Movement, thus, right from its beginning enjoyed 
the support of an influential and staunch moderate leader 
like Surendra Nath Banerjee. This certainly made its way 
in Bengal easy and smooth. Though Bengal was all praise 
for Shivaji and the Shivaji movement, it did not incorporate 
it in its political programme until 1902. Till then its 
appreciation was occasional and of a complimentary 
character. It was only in 1902, that Bengal took up the 
Shivaji movement with enthusiasm and pursued it with 
vigour and earnestness for a long time. 

A narration of the Shivaji festivals in Bengal should 
begin with a note on the work of Sakharam Gancsli Deuskar 
(1869-1912). There exists a difference of opinion about the 
place of his birth. According to some English and Bengali 
sources, he was born at Deoghar (in modern Bihar), while 
others hold that he was born at Ratnagiri in Maharashtra. 10 
After his education he became a teacher in the Deoghar 
High School. While at Deoghar, he began to write in the 
celebrated Hitawadi of Calcutta, of which he became editor 
in 1905. Later in 1908, he was appointed a teacher in the 
National Institute at Jadavpur. While at Deoghar, he 
inspired his students with the ideals of Shivaji. They learnt 
lathi-play and held mock-fights in the nearby hills, imitating 
the Mavia soldiers of Shivaji. Barindra Kumar Ghose, one 
of Deuskar s students at Deoghar, who was influenced by 
his teachings and in future who became a famous extremist, 
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was himself a living example of Deuskar’s successful 
preaching. 11 A prolific writer in Bengali, Deuskar played 
the role of envoy extraordinary between Bengal and 
Maharashtra. He continuously wrote on social and political 
subjects. Through his writings, he popularised the history 
of the Marathas in Bengal. Though some of his books are 
dealt with in detail in Chapter VI, a brief account of his 
other literary works will be pertinent here. In 1902, his 
book entitled Bajirao (Bengali) was published. It was 
followed in 1903 by another book entitled Anandibai 
(Bengali). His wellknown Desher Katha and Shivajir Diksha 
came out in 1904. A small booklet of twenty-four pages 
entitled Shivaji (Bengali) was distributed free in the Shivaji 
festival of 1906. Besides these wellknown books, he 
contributed a number of articles on the life of Shivaji to 
various journals and magazines. Some of his articles are as 
follows : 


‘Chhatrapati Mahatma Shivaji’ 
‘Shivajir Swartha Tyag’ 

‘Afzal Khan Abhijan’ 
‘Samartha Ramdas Swami' 
‘Aurangzeber Dharmabhab’ 
‘Shivaji Prasanga’ 


— Sahitya, Ashadh- 
Bhadra, 1300; 

— Dharani, Falgun, 
1301; 

— Sahitya, Ashwin, 

1302; 

— Sahitya, Aghran- 
Falgun, 1305; 

— Sahitya, Ashwin, 
1306; 

— Sahitya, Sharban, 
1312, etc. etc. 12 


In the hands of Deuskar, the history of the Marathas was 
just a means to propagate the ideal of political freedom. 
To him, like many of his contemporaries, Shivaji was the 
personification of that ideal. Deuskar, who was a follower 
of Tilak and a friend of Raj Narayan Bose, could not be 
expected to write about Shivaji in moderate terms. Though 
he did not belong to any particular extremist group of 
Bengal, he was an extremist in his heart of hearts. Hem 
Chandra Kanungo (Hem Chandra Das), a contemporary 
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of Deuskar. in his reminiscences stated: "...he (Dcuskar) 
alone could produce literature worth mentioning, which 
served to propagate the ideals of revolution” before the 
Partition of Bengal. 1 ' Despite Dcuskar s remarkable literary 
campaign for the promotion of extremist political thought, 
one cannot agree with Karan Singh’s views that his popular 
life of Shivaji in Bengali (1906) “first brought in the term 
of Sivaraj ". M The term Swaraj had alicady gained currency 
in the political life of Bengal. It may, however, be said 
thal to Deuskar Sum raj was the essence of Shivaji’s life 
and work. 

hi 1902, due to the efforts of Deuskar and his close 
associates, the first Shivaji festival was celebrated in Bengal. 
The Voice of India commented on July 5. 1902: “It does 
look odd at first sight that of all provinces Bengal should 
hold a public meeting in honour of Shivaji. Bengal, like 
Gujarat, even now stands in awe of that name. What does 
this demonstration then mean? Does it mean that the 
Bengali worships the God whom he dreads, reserving cold 
contempt for the God he loves?” Nothing could probably 
betray more ignorance of the Voire of India regarding the 
state of things in Bengal. The meeting was by no means a 
demonstration of Bengal’s dread for Shivaji. It was no 
more standing in awe of that name. On the contrary, it 
had developed a great respect for that name, because bv 
then it had become almost synonymous with political 
liberty. The Voice of India was, however, something more 
than correct in the latter part of its comment: “'Those 
who have eyes to see need no one tell them that a new sense 
of nationality, a larger ideal of patriotism is springing up 
among the people”. 1. The Kathiawar 'rimes interpreted the 
festival in a different way, when it commented on July 6, 
1902 that the Hindu religion could be saved from crushing 
blows of the fanatic Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb only 
because of Shivaji. It further observed, “such celebrations 
deserve to be encouraged, for in India rhe worship of 
national heroes serves to strengthen the bonds of union 
between the different communities”. 16 The promoters of 
the Shivaji movement had the same end in view indeed. 
On the occasion of the Shivaji festival in 1903, Deuskar’s 
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Shivajir Mahattva, a booklet of twenty pages, was distributed 
free. The same booklet was again published under the title 
of Shivajir Diksha in 1904 with Rabindra Nath Tagore's 
immortal poem on Shivaji as an introduction. In that year, 
the festival was celebrated with great enthusiasm at the 
Barisal Broja Mohan College compound on September 25. 
Ashwini Kumar Dutt presided over the largely attended 
meeting. At the end of the meeting, pamphlets and pictures 
of Shivaji were distributed free. In his speech, Ashwini 
Kumar Dutt confessed that hardly had he seen in Barisal 
such a vast assembly of men. He rightly observed that the 
pulse of a new life was beating fast in the nation. 13 In the 
following year, ‘the pulse of a new life’ in Bengal was 
beating so fast that even lifeless bureaucracy went panicky 
over it. 

The Partition of Bengal in 1905 gave a jerk to the Indian 
national movement. India became more aggressive in her 
political programme. Bengal was, no doubt, at the helm 
of alfairs. In the following year, the Shivaji festival was 
celebrated at Calcutta with unique grandeur. The author 
of the movement. Tilak himself, was the chief guest. He 
was accompanied by his most trustworthy lieutenants, 
Khaparde and Dr. Moonjc. The festival was held on 
June /j-6. 1906. On the evening of June 5. a huge public 
meeting was held on the grounds of the Field and Academy 
Club with Ashwini Kumar Dutt in the chair. It was 
attended by the people of various professions and social 
standing, and of dilferent religions. After showering 
extravagant praise on Shivaji and his secularism, the 
presidential address concluded: “The object of these Shivaji 
festivals is to awaken in us a feeling of respect for the 
noble, for the disinterested and for the self-sacrificing life 
of Shivaji. The other object of the festival is the union of 
the Bengalees with the Marathas”. M While making an 
implicit reference to the Hindu-Muslim tension prevailing 
in the country, J. C. Choudhury enthusiastically declared 
that “we must tell you that now we are one nation, although 
we are going to admire every Mohammedan hero and Hindu 
hero. No one in this audience thinks now that we are two 
nations. We are now one nation”. 19 After Tilak, Khaparde 
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and Dr. Moonje spoke. They were followed by Manoranjan 
Guha-Thakur and Bipin Chandra Pal who spoke in 
Bengali. Ashwini Kumar Dutt and Hirendranath Dutt pro¬ 
posed a vote of thanks. Tilak, while giving emphasis on the 
real intentions behind the celebration, made it clear that 
Shivaji must not be regarded only as a Hindu hero. He 
said amidst deafening applause. “If Shivaji was a Maratha, 
it was because he was born at Poona. If you look at 
ethnology, you will find Shivaji belonged to the same stock 
as the Rajputs. You may call him a Rajput, if you like. 
You may call him a Bengali, if you like.” He further pin¬ 
pointed his argument thus, “some objected to it (celebration) 
because they are Mohammedans. That objection no longer 
exists. Shivaji did not fight against the Mohammedans 
but against the tyrannical power that existed at that time”. 20 
It is quite clear that almost all speakers on that occasion 
tried to bridge the widening gulf between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. Due to the partition of Bengal, the issue was 
uppermost in their mind. Earlier, Surendra Nath Banerjee 
had also tried to represent Shivaji as the symbol of national 
unity. To him, “Shivaji was an expression of the periodic 
efforts made by India at unification of her different parts... 
he was the last exponent of the great and glorious idea of 
a united India”. 21 Despite the constant efforts of the 
nationalist leaders to harmonise Hindu-Muslim relations, 
the tension remained. Though the public meeting of June 5, 
1906 was attended by some Muslim leaders, and Maulvi 
Liaquat Husain Khan advocated in the public meetings that 
Shivaji was as much a hero of Mohammedans as of Hindus. 22 
the fact remains that the Mohammedans^ as a community 
could not be won over in favour of the Shivaji movement. 
Haridas and Uma Mukherjee observed that “in spite of 
the annual holding of the Shivaji festival in Bengal since 
1902. the Muslims are not as a community alienated from 
the Hindus. Their relatively less prominent role in the 
movement is not due, as many superficial writers have 
recorded, to the so-called Hindu revivalist movement”. 23 
This observation also seems to be equally superficial because 
it evades a positive answer. In this respect, R. C. Majumdar’s 
views seem to be more acceptable. Though he agrees that 
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the Muslims attended the Shivaji festival and the meetings 
held to honour those who suffered in the country's cause”, 2 * 
he holds that “the Muslim opposition to the Shivaji festival... 
was due to the fact that the Muslims were not prepared 
to accept Hindu heroes as the national heroes of the 
country”. 2 '' It is interesting to note that the same sentiment 
was articulated by the Soltan, a Calcutta newspaper, on 
June 8, 1906. It suggested that if the Hindus must celebrate 
such festivals, why not find out some hero who would not 
be as obnoxious and unpalatable to the Muslims as Shivaij 
was? Fhe Soltan was uncompromising about the Shivaji-Afzal 
Khan episode. 28 It is significant indeed that the Muslims 
did not give any serious thought to what Bipin Chandra 
Pal had said on the occasion of the Shivaji festival in 1903, 
‘‘We shall be glad ... to have an Akbar celebration as well, 
for he too is one of our great men. one of the representatives 
of the great Indian nation”.- 7 It seems that they were prone 
to eas\ negation. 'Their non-participation in the Shivaji 
movement was on account of several factors. Even before 
the beginning of the Shivaji festival, due to their persecution 
mania, the Muslims kept aloof from the Indian National 
Congress and stigmatised it as a Hindu organisation. The 
Shivaji movement was but another platform of the same 
nationalist leaders who dominated the Indian National 
Congress. And in addition to it, Shivaji who was glorified 
through this movement w'as a staunch enemy of the Moghul 
Empire about which the Muslims were always nostalgic. 
The Muslims had, thus. ? logic of their preconceived notions 
coupled with sentimental antagonism to decry the Shivaji 
movement. In course of time, when the British Government 
began to dangle special favours before them and when the 
Shivaji movement w r as in the grip of the extremists who 
injected a religious and mystical content into the politics 
of the day, the Muslim aversion to the movement became 
all the more rigid and uncompromising. 

The Shivaji festival of 1906 was, according to the 
otherwise antagonist Times of India, celebrated with such 
enthusiasm as was hardly surpassed in Maharashtra itself. 
The celebration w 7 as significant from a different point of 
view as well. From that time onward, the Shivaji movement 
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was capitalised by the extremists and the terrorists to 
propagate and justify their political thought and action. 
Many extremists drew inspiration from the victory of Japan 
over mighty Russia in 1904. and they utilised it for restoring 
the confidence of the people. They began to question - 
Had Bengalis no religion, no patriotism?—and urged the 
people “to remember their Mother Kali, the goddess of 
strength,. . . the deeds of the Maratha hero Shivaji.” They 
also appealed to the people to “retaliate against the foreign 
Government in the most effective w;i) possible by boycotting 
foreign goods”.* 9 This marked the beginning of patronising 
the use of physical force as a policy to ameliorate the 
deterioted condition of the country. There were, no doubt, 
several instances before when physical force was put to use 
with a political end in view. But such instances were 
occasional and they could not be regarded as more' than 
solitary, individual cases. In partitioned Bengal, the use 
of strength was for the first time preached as a well thought- 
out political philosophy which was even translated into 
action by organising several secret snmiti.s and societies. It 
was believed that the philosophy of the politics of prowess 
was suggested to the Bengali extremists by a Japanese at a 
private meeting in 1905. 10 The visit of influential Maha¬ 
rashtrian extremists like Tilak, Khapardc and Dr. Moonje 
to Calcutta in 1906 gave an impetus to these schemes. The 
Sakti Samiii, i.c.. Force Society, was consequently established 
in Calcutta. A lecture delivered at a meeting held in Beadon 
Square on June 20, 1906 under the auspices of this society 
showed which way the wind was blowing. Lai it Mohan 
Ghosal, the chief speaker on the occasion, said that when 
India’s political and economic condition was deteriorating 
day by day, other nations of the world such as China and 
Japan were gaining more and more independence and 
prosperity. He stretched the comparison between India and 
Japan further and observed that a generation ago Japan 
was lying prostrate before the European power. She was 
utterly helpless, therefore, she had silently to bear the agony 
of unjust humiliation and torture at the hands of European 
tyrants. But in course of time, she made herself powerful 
enough to meet the European soldiers with superior force. 
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Japan painstakingly organised her people and gave them 
physical training. The speaker advised in no uncertain terms: 
"In the same way, the members of the Sakti Samiti should 
quietly accumulate strength and show their powers only 
when they had attained perfect mastery in the arts of 
wrestling and boxing”. 31 The number and influence of 
such samitis increased steadily. Their members, who were 
young in age, were prone to the action-oriented political 
programme of the extremists. It also offered them a new 
avenue to experience the thrill of adventurism. One of 
such societies was started by Sarala Devi Ghosal at Ballyganj 
in Calcutta, where young men were instructed in fencing 
and Jiu-Jitsu by a professional swordsman named Murtaza. 
Soon the movement was taken up enthusiastically and 
similar akhadas, i.e. gymnasiums, were started throughout 
the province. Sarala Devi, who became patron of the Surhid 
Samiti in April 1905, soon converted it into a centre for 
spreading extremist political thought. It was. consequently, 
banned in January 1909 as an unlawful association. 32 The 
accounts of the Anushilan Samiti of Dacca bears testimony 
to the fact that the ‘physical force' movement in Bengal 
owed a great deal to the Shivaji cult of Maharashtra. 33 In 
order to give an impetus to the ‘physical force’ movement, 
the extremists even tried to introduce a Pratapaditya 
festival on the lines of the Shivaji festivals. Sarala Devi 
is supposed to be the author of the scheme. She had even 
organised the celebration at Mymcnsingh. 3 * The biography 
of Pratapaditya was soon published under the title Maharaj 
Pratapaditya. This book seemed to have gained much 
popularity at that time. The Pratapaditya festival was 
supported by Barindra Kumar Ghose and Aurobindo. The 
intention of these revolutionaries to hold the annual 
Pratapaditya festivals on the lines of the Shivaji festivals 
was proved by a pamphlet on the subject which was 
published by the Jugantar group of Calcutta and was circu¬ 
lated in Benares in 1908. “’ The festival, however, could 
not be popularised because of the arrest of the alleged 
Maniktolla conspirators. 

The books and pamphlets that were recommended to the 
young people by the samitis tell us all about the source of 
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their inspiration. The akhadas were usually organised by a 
local young teacher or pleader. Besides physical training, 
these akhadas used to preach patriotism and there used to 
be a collective reading of the biographies of Mazzini, Shivaji 
and Pratapaditya; Deuskar’s Desher Katha, etc. 36 When the 
Sonarang National School, which had developed into a most 
efficient centre of terrorist activities, was searched in 
August 1910, it brought to the notice of the Government 
that the Chhatrapati Maharaj Shivajir Jiban Charit by S. G. 
Shastri was one of the books that were prescribed for the 
boys. 37 

When such samitis and some schools were doing the 
organisational work among youngsters, the extremist press 
supported them by constantly propagating the gospel of 
revolution. One of the most ‘pernicious’ of the revolutionary 
papers of Calcutta was the Jugantar which was started in 
1906, allegedly by Rarindra Kumar Ghose and Abinash 
Chandra Bhattacharjee. It was prosecuted more than once 
for publishing inflammatory articles. It ceased to be 
published as a newspaper in 1908. Thereafter, the Jugantar 
group published occasional leaflets. Significantly enough, it 
declared on June 13, 1908 that "The Jugantar is not a 
paper, but a revolutionary idea which, however persecuted 
and proscribed, can never be suppressed. Try to check the 
progress of an idea, and it develops into action”. 38 Its object 
was to build up public opinion on the necessity of 
revolution and political independence. With this end in 
view, it encouraged the musical and theatrical performances 
glorifying the lives of Indian heroes and their chivalrous 
deeds in the cause of freedom. It justified all this by saying 
that “When in the Maratha country the *high-souled Shivaji 
stood up for independence, the songs of the bards helped 
powerfully in his work”. 39 It may be noted that some dramas 
on the life of Shivaji were enacted with enthusiasm and 
success. Though they were neither written nor staged 
under the instructions and guidance of the Jugantar group, 
they certainly represented the spirit of the day. Girish 
Chandra Ghose’s Chhatrapati Shivaji is dealt with in detail 
in Chapter 6. In 1907, Manmohan Goswami’s Roshanara 
was modified under the title of Chhatrapati Shivaji and was 
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first enacted on September 21, 1907 at the National Theatre 
in Calcutta. Significantly enough, on the same day, Girish 
Chandra Ghose’s Chhatrapati Shivaji was also staged at the 
Kohinoor Theatre in Calcutta. The advertisement of 
Manmnhan Goswami’s Chhatrapati Shivaji was more a 
nationalist appraisal of Shivaji than anything else. It 
claimed “Shivaji is our Indian Napoleon. Shivaji created a 
nation out of the scattered and jarring elements”, and further 
declared Shivaji to be “the pillar of a people’s hope, the 
centre of the world’s desire.” 40 Manmohan Goswami’s efforts 
in modifying his Roshanara under the more attractive title 
of Chhahapati Shivaji and its abovementioned advertisement 
illustrated that the life of Shivaji had already become the 
apple of the public eye and there were many people who 
like the Jugantar group wanted to germinate and cultivate 
public opinion on the ideals of militant nationalism. The 
Jugantar group, besides publishing articles on the philosophy 
of revolution, reprinted some selected articles in book form. 
One of such anthologies was entitled Mukti Kon Pathel , 
i.e.. Which Way Lies Salvation? It was a textbook for the 
Maniktolla Garden revolutionary group and the Anusilan 
Samiti of Dacca which had about five hundred branches 
in nearby towns and villages. The Mukti Kon Pathe. ? 
highlighted the necessity of winning over Indian soldiers 
to the side of the revolutionaries. It elucidated the point 
by boldly recalling similar instances in Russian and 
European liiston. At one point, it clearly stated that while 
doing the arduous task, “the heroism of Shivaji must be 
remembered’ . 41 In the literature of revolution, one often 
comes across such references to Shivaji and his times. To 
the terrorists Shivaji was. no doubt, the embodiment of 
liberty and freedom. But his special appeal to them was that 
of his armed uprising against the enemy of freedom. The 
secret societies and \amitis were, perhaps, paying grand 
tributes to their chivalrous hero Shivaji by imitating his 
method of organising young men for building up an army of 
devoted freedom lighters. 

The terrorist movement in Bengal made the name of 
Shivaji a household word. It is important to note that the 
charm and magnetism of his name did not vanish even 
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when the revolutionary spirit was subsiding. The repairs 
and maintenance of Shivaji’s tomb at Raigad Fort used to 
worry Maharashtra at frequent intervals. Bengal seemed to 
have shared the worry with Maharashtra. The Maharaja of 
Burdwan. thus, drew the attention of the Legislative 
Council of the Governor-General of India to the article 
captioned ‘Shivaji and his Tomb’ published in The Indian 
Nation of February 6, 1911, and asked whether the 
Government intended to take necessary steps for preserving 
the, tomb of the ‘great Maharashtrian hero’. In his reply to 
the question. .S. H. Butler pointed out that the Government 
of Bombay was looking into the matter. 41 Bv putting a 
question in the Council, the Maharaja certainly made it 
the concern of all India. This must have also hi ought home 
to the Imperial masters that some of the most influential 
Princes, whom they wanted to keep in good humour so as 
to counteract the high tide of democratic movement in 
India, were under the Shivaji spell. On another occasion, as 
late as 1919. even the Moderate leader Surcndra Nath 
Banerjee elucidated his standpoint bv referring to Shivaji. 
On July r 2q, 1919, while giving evidence before the Joint 
Select Committee. he was questioned by Sir J. D. Rees about 
the literacy and capacity of the peasants for managing 
affairs entrusted to them. The issue at stake was a 
constitutional one and the Imperial masters were as usual 
inclined to anchor their negation for conceding the right of 
franchise to the peasants on the point of illiteracy. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee unhesitatingly declared, “some of the 
greatest men in Asia have been illiterate and they have 
managed empires, founded stales, and governed kingdoms 
without any difficulty ... such as Akbar. the real founder 
of the Moghul Empire, Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha 
Empire.”* 1 Whether Shivaji was literate or illiterate is a 
debatable issue. Surendra Nath Banerjee’s efforts to make 
out a case for illiterate peasants by referring to the alleged 
illiteracy of empire-builders like Akbar and Shivaji sounds 
rather grotesque and funny at this distance of lime. This, 
however, made two things clear. First, he was prepared to 
go out of his way for capitalising on the* name of Shivaji 
because, perhaps, he thought that it carried considerable 
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weight to win his point. Second, it must have made the 
Government aware of the fact that the Moderates too — 
who were to be appeased so as to meet the extremist 
challenge — were not free from the Shivaji spell. Besides the 
political arena, in the field of literature also Shivaji continued 
to inspire authors and poets. In 1918, Jogindra Nath Basu’s 
poetical work, Shivaji, was published. In view of the 
antagonism of Muslims in general towards Shivaji, the 
poet explained that earlier Hazarat Mohammad and 
Napoleon were also defamed as ‘imposters and tyrants',but 
later on it was proved to be historically incorrect. Shivaji's 
character and career were also in like manner misrepresented 
due to certain biased and prejudicial views. In the estimation 
of the poet, the history of the Marathas under Shivaji was 
the most glorious period of Indian history, hence ‘to know 
it is a must’. 4 * 

It is clear from the foregoing that Shivaji was looked 
upon as a most inspiring historical legend. Illustrations and 
examples were sought one after another from his life to 
make his ideal relevant to contemporary India. He, therefore, 
enjoyed great importance and reverence in the press and 
on the platform of both the Moderates and the Extremists. 
To the extremists, Shivaji was something much more than 
a mere historical reality because their political ideology and 
programme had a philosophico-religious base. They sought 
inspiration, besides all other things, from the literature of 
Hindu religion and philosophy. They even interpreted 
history and politics from that point of view. To them 
Hindu religion and philosophy had become more or less 
a way of life. Such philosophical and religious orientation 
was probably necessary for the advancement of revolutionary 
thought and action. As a consequence, it may be seen that 
the literature of revolution bore a distinct impact of religion 
and philosophy. Shivaji’s life and ideals were also depicted 
in that milieu. There was a distinct advantage in high¬ 
lighting the religious and philosophical aspects of his life 
because religion was the most domineering force during his 
times. He was, moreover, called the Founder of the Hindu 
State and Defender of the Hindu faith. This image of 
Shivaji was enlarged with prominence in the Shivaji 
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festivals. Bipin Chandra Pal and Aurobindo — both torch- 
bearers of extremist political thought — and Rabindra 
Nath Tagore — the foremost thinker-poet — had inter 
preted Shivaji’s life and ideals from the philosophical, 
spiritual and cultural view points with great success and 
significance. 

The Indian national movement was to Bipin Chandra Pal 
“essentially a spiritual movement”. 45 He asserted that to 
regard it as either an economic or political movement was 
fo J misunderstand it altogether. The main characteristic of 
the movement was, no doubt, patriotism. Generally, 
patriotism is interpreted as love of the Fatherland. 
But to Bipin Chandra Pal, it was something more 
than that. In his view, ‘Patriotism is not mere love 
of the Fatherland, but an organised cult , through 
which this love develops and seeks to fulfil itself, ft is the 
religion of those that love their country” 46 He thus ascribed 
greater philosophical significance and a deeper religious 
connotation to the sentiment of patriotism. Once this was 
accepted, there was the necessity of providing a scope for the 
‘organised cult' to fulfil itself. Such a scope, he thought, 
could be offered through the “patriotic rites and 
sacraments.” 47 It must be noted that his ideal of patriotism 
was not confined to the geographical boundaries of the 
country. Therefore, it was not an end in itself. It was a 
means to the Cult of Humanity which was universal. In 
short, the Cult of Patriotism was an organic, part of the 
Cult of Humanity. He regretted that the East as well as 
the West did not take such a wide view. Both the Indians 
and the Britishers therefore failed to understand the 
significance of the Shivaji movement, v?hich was a “patriotic 
rite and sacrament.” 48 

While delivering a lecture on the occasion of the first 
Shivaji festival held in Calcutta on July 26. 1902. he said 
that from the “lower and provincial viewpoint,” 49 Bengal 
was reciprocating the friendly sentiment of the people of 
Bombay and the Deccan who had been since long celebrating 
the death anniversary of Raja Rammohan Roy. He further 
pointed out that in the next place it was a declaration 
that "a young Indian is determined to read, understand and 
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interpret India’s history in his own way.” 50 He lamented 
the efforts of the British rulers who sought to cripple the 
national movement of India by the suppression or misinter¬ 
pretation of our national history. In the same strain, he 
decried the inconsiderate and obstinate Lord Curzon who 
was “determined to establish an outlandish Valhalla in our 
midst", and declared that the Indians should “set up a 
truly National Valhalla.” 51 The Shivaji festival was a step 
in that direction. It was in a sense a nationalist reaction 
to the well calculated efforts of the English to impose their 
imperialistic judgement of Indian history on the people. 
After making these preliminary remarks, Bipin Chandra 
Pal threw a flood of light on the intrinsic merit of the 
Shivaji movement by interpreting Shivaji’s life and ideals. 

He made it clear that though Shivaji as a person was 
great, the Shivaji festival was not meant to worship the 
man. The celebration was organised in honour of Shivaji 
who represented an idea and a movement. “That idea was 
the idea of a Hindu Rash Ira which would unite under one 
political bond the whole of the Hindu people . . .”. That 
movement was “a movement for the spiritual, ethical and 
political regeneration of the Hindu people." 52 It is, thus, 
clear that in his estimation Shivaji was not just a brave 
soldier, an adventurist chieftain and/or the founder of an 
empire. Shivaji was at the helm of a movement with a 
deeper meaning because it originated from metaphysical 
thought and urge. Bipin Chandra Pal laid emphasis on 
the fact that Shivaji was a contemporary of great spiritual 
personalities like Samarth* Ramdas and Tukaram and 
remarked, “He represented the political side of the Indian 
renaissance which was the result of our contact with Muslim 
thought and life, and which preached a new gospel of 
Divine Unity and Social Emancipation, the gospel of the 
freedom of the spirit of religion from its external and 
accidental forms, of ethics from ceremonialism, and of merit 
from accidents of caste and birth. 53 The movement led by 
Shivaji was, thus, essentially a spiritual movement which 
also “proved the political potentialities of the Hindu 
people”. 54 The establishment of a Hindu Empire by 
Shivaji demonstrated the civic and political capacity of the 
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Hindus, which was often denied to them by others. 
Therefore, in his view the movement led by Shivaji was 
outwardly political but “inwardly profoundly spiritual/' 
because the Hindus had participated in it and “when the 
Hindu ceases to be spiritual, he ceases also to be a Hindu.” 55 
He concluded his speech by saying that though the ideals 
of Shivaji must be adored, “our situation is different..., 
our methods must also be different/’ 56 The concluding 
observations are of vital importance. Bipin Chandra Pal 
highlighted only the inner, spiritual aspect of Shivaji’s life 
and ideals. He took care to point out the tremendous 
change that had taken place since the days of Shivaji. 
Though himself a staunch extremist, he did not avail himself 
of the opportunity to preach violence by magnifying the 
warlike qualities of Shivaji. His concept of patriotism was 
free from the idea of stunt or any kind of melodramatic 
manifestation of physical force. On July 17, 1902, he 
emphatically said in his article entitled ‘The Test of 
Patriotism’ that “to die oneself through sudden violence 
is easier than to see one’s own hearth and home crumbling 
to dust inch by inch, one’s dear ones slowly moving 
towards the grave through the privations of self-imposed 
penury, and one’s ideal of an and beauty and love and 
life standing for ever unrealised. " ,7 By patriotism he thus 
meant willingness to undergo endless suffering for the noble 
cause of one’s country. He was perhaps conscious of the 
futility of India’s armed struggle with the British Raj 
at that time. In order to encourage the people with his 
ideal of patriotism, he gave more emphasis on the religious 
and spiritual aspects of Shivaji’s life. 

In another lecture delivered in the* Shivaji festival, he 
made out a strong case against the caste system of Indian 
society. Caste antagonism was one of the major obstacles 
to the unity of India which was then uppermost in the 
minds of many political leaders. Bipin Chandra Pal 
observed, “We have from time immemorial lived so 
encrusted within our castes and communes that true public 
spirit and patriotism... had never ample and free scope and 
development among us”. 58 He then interpreted the political 
revolution of Shivaji in that perspective and remarked that 
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it was not only preceded, but to much extent caused by a 
’religious and social upheaval. He further commented, 

“This religious revival was the work also of the people, 
of the masses and not the classes. At its head were saints 
and prophets, and poets and philosophers, who sprang chiefly 
from the lower order of society — tailors, carpenters, 
potters, gardeners, shopkeepers, barbers and even Mahars 
more often than Brahmins". 1 * There could be no doubt 
that he was strengthening the cause of social and religious 
liberation without which the Indian national movement 

1* 

could not embrace the vast masses in its fold. Though, he 
gave emphasis on the philosophical and religious aspects of 
the Shivaji movement, he supported the policy of tolerance 
and cooperation by declaring in 1903 that ‘‘we are having 
a Shivaji celebration. We shall be glad... to have an Akbar 
celebration as well, for he too is one of our great men, one 
of the representatives of the great Indian nation”. 80 The 
declaration was not a mere face-saving device because his 
idea of the New India was far above the religious 
compartmentalisation of the country. It was not just the 
peaceful coexistence of the people of varied religions that 
lie visualised. According to him, ‘‘The New India is neither 
Hindu or Mohammedan, not even British, but is made up 
of the varied and valuable materials supplied in successive 
stages of its evolution by the three great world 
civilizations . . .”. 81 His New India was, thus, a synthesis of 
all that was best in the Hindu, Mohammedan and British 
civilizations and his patriotism was cosmopolitan, spiritual 
patriotism. Inspired by these* ideals, he interpreted the life 
and times of Shivaji in like manner and gave emphasis 
to the underlying spiritual significance of the Shivaji 
movement. 

Aurobindo was another extremist of his time who 
elevated politics to the plane of religion and philosophy. 
His Bhavani Mandir could be regarded as a testament of 
extremist thought and ideology. This pamphlet first came 
to notice in August 1905 in the office of the District 
Magistrate of Broach. A copy of this pamphlet, with the 
name Barin K. Ghosh, was found in the Bande Mataram 
Office. 62 The authorship of the pamphlet was unanimously 
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ascribed to Aurobindo. He pointed out therein that Bhavani 
was one of the manifestations of the goddess Durga who 
was the tutelary goddess of Shivaji, and the famous sword 
of Shivaji was called after her Bhavani .** It was believed 
that due to his intimate connections with Maharashtra, 
Aurobindo might have been under the influence of the 
Shivaji movement which made him give that title to his 
pamphlet. The belief could be substantiated by a ballad 
entitled ‘Baji Prabhu’ which he published in 1910, in the 
Karmayogin, invoking Bhavani in the following words: 

“We but employ 

Bhavani’s strength, who in arm of flesh 

Is mighty as in the thunder and the storm. 


Chosen of Shivaji, Bhavani’s swords 

For you the gods prepare”. 61 

Bhavani Man dir lucidly explained many a concept such as 
nation, nationalism, etc. It was Aurobindo’s conviction that 
‘‘All great awakenings in India, all her periods of mightiest 
and most varied vigour have drawn their vitality from the 
fountainheads of some deep religious awakening”. 0 ’ This 
conviction led him to analyse the religious content of Indian 
nationalism. In his view, Bhavani had various facets to her 
personality and she had various manifestations. He 
ascertained that ‘‘sometimes She is Love, sometimes She 
is Knowledge, sometimes She is Renunciation, sometimes 
She is Piety.” Hence ‘‘She also is Durga, She is Kali, She is 
Radha the Beloved, She is Lakshmi” and above all “She is 
our Mother and the Creatress of us all”. 60 After explaining 
all possible manifestations and virtues of Bhavani, Aurobindo 
asserted that during those days the Mother was manifested 
as “the Mother Strength. She is pure Sakti.” Thus it is 
the pure Sakti according to him which expounds the 
tremendous upheaval in the life of a nation. As an example 
of this, he beckoned Japan where she could see “the swift, 
irresistible and impetuous bounding into life of Japan”. 47 
He then declared that “The Sakti we call India, Bhavani 
Bharati, is the living unity of the Saktis of three hundred 
million people, but she is inactive.. .”. M His mystic 
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inteipretation of nation and nationalism was based on the 
concept of force or power which was dormant in every 
individual and which once awakened could unitedly gear 
the destiny of a nation. 'The Bhavarii was, therefore, to be 
worshipped for awakening that force or power. 

Though Aurobindo believed in force or power, he 
certainly did not mean physical force or power of weapons 
alone. Because, in his opinion sometimes Sakti was 
Knowledge or Piety 01 Renunciation. Therefore, to him 
Sakti meant something mental and spiritual power as well. 
Nationalism was accoidingly the manifestations of Sakti in 
its various modes with the various attributes. In one of 
his article's published in the Bande Mataram, Aurobindo 
explained the importance of the various potentialities of 
Sakti in the making of a nation by beckoning the history 
of Shivaji. “The swoul of the warrior is as necessary to the 
fulfilment of justice and righteousness as the holiness of the 
saint. Ramdas is not complete without Shivaji”.* 9 It must 
be noted that the metaphysical aspect in the evolution of 
a nation was ol greater importance in the estimation of 
Aurobindo. Once again, he elucidated the point by drawing 
attention to history. He staled ‘‘It is the yogin who must 
stand behind the political leader or manifest within him. 
Ramdas must be bom in one body with Shivaji, Mazzini 
mingle with Cavour". 70 Aurobindo’s philosophy of national¬ 
ism and the above-mentioned illustrations made it clear 
that the spiritual and religious undercurrents of Shivaji’s 
life were of vital importance and great significance to him. 
It was neither a successfuFattempt at carving out a kingdom, 
nor the thrilling adventures of Shivaji that Aurobindo 
wanted to glorifv. In Coi we nations of the Dead published in 
the Kannayogin in ipto. Aurobindo imagined a dialogue 
between Jaisingh and Shivaji (See Appendix E ). the 
conversation between the two clearly rejected the political 
thought of Aurobindo. Shivaji explained “Loyalty to the 
sovereign of my choice is good, but loyalty to the sovereign 
of my nation’s choice is better. The monarch is divine by 
the power of God expressed within him, but he has it 
because he is the elect of the people.” This was a kind of 
synthesis of the theory of divine kingship and the dictum 
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vox populi vox dei. In another place, Shivaji told Jai Singh 
that he had offered his head to Bhavani and kingdom to 
Ramdas. Shivaji was perhaps articulating Aurobindo’s 
ideal of Sakti as Renunciation, All through their dialogue, 
Shivaji spoke of devotion to one's duty with abiding faith 
in God and without any expectation of fruits. Aurobindo 
believed that the national movement in Bengal was based 
on unshakable faith in God. He told his audience at Bombay 
on January 19. 1908 that due to their unshakable faith 
in pod, the Bengalis could boldly face all harassments, 
floggings and incarceration. 71 It is interesting to note that 
Shivaji’s life and ideals readily provided an illustration 
of his own political thought. 

Natuially, he wanted the history of Shivaji to be taught 
to pupils as a pail of the National Education scheme. He 
clarified in his lecture delivered on ‘National Education’ 
at Girgaum, Bombay, on January 15, 1908 that “Shivaji, 
Akbar, Ashok as well as the Rishis of old are among the 
component parts of the Indian nation. ... In teaching 
geography, we impress upon the minds of our students 
that.... Maharashtra produced Shivaji. .. . History and 
Philosophy too are taught in a similar manner with a view 
to awakening the spirit of nationalism amongst the pupils”. 72 
In the opinion of Aurobindo, Shivaji’s life was not to be 
taught only in schools. It was to be a lesson for the entire 
nation as such. Therefore, the Shivaji movement was one 
of those movements that imparted National Education even 
beyond the schools. He acknowledged, “ What has been 
done then by Tilak in Maharashtra has been initiated for 
all India by the Swadeshi movement”. 73 The Shivaji 
movement launched by Tilak was thus not an end in itself. 
It was a stage in the evolution of a wider and greater 
movement like the Swadeshi movement. It is clear from 
the foregoing that Aurobindo’s concept of nationalism was 
not confined to mere political ideology or programme. On 
the contrary, the political aspect was considered to be an 
apparent symptom of the phenomenon that had its roots 
deep into religious convictions. It was a disinterested 
dedication and devotion to a deeply religious and highly 
spiritual cause which constituted Aurobindo’s ideal of 
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nationalism. Baji Prabhu perhaps versified the same : 

“Not in this living net 

Of flesh and nerve, nor in the flickering mind 

Is a man’s manhood seated... 

Not by men is mightiness achieved; Baji 

Or Malusare is but a name, a robe. 

And covers One alone ”. 74 

Aurobindo could substantiate his thought by analysing the 
career and character of Shivaji. In his estimation, Shivaji 
was more a promoter of the religious and spiritual evolijtion 
of the people, an obedient and unselfish servant of the 
divine and benevolent fiat, than just a brave soldier and a 
successful empire-builder. 

Besides Bipin Chandra Pal and Aurobindo, Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore was also a spokesman and interpreter of the 
tremendous, veritable upheaval that was taking place in 
India at the beginning of this century. He not only gave 
expression to the cultural and intellectual renaissance but 
also made it more meaningful and rich by participating 
actively in it. The genius of Rabindranath could not be 
expected simply to join the chorus with his contemporaries. 
In almost all walks of India’s cultural life he had something 
original to contribute. The Shivaji movement which had 
made its way into Bengal was not to escape his alert mind. 
His poem entitled Shivaji Utsab was written as an Introduc¬ 
tion to Deuskar’s booklet. R. C. Majumdar could not be 
blamed to have exaggerated the significance of this poem 
when he commented that “It will serve as an inspiration 
so long as the Bengali language survives ”. 75 In the opening 
stanza of the poem, Shivaji sitting lonely on some obscure 
hill made the spontaneous declaration : 

“Ekdharmarajyapase khanda Chirma 

Bikshipta Bharat 

Bandhe Dibo Ami”. 76 (Transliteration is mine). 

(I will unite the scattered states of India under one 

Dharmarajya). 

The poet regretted that when Shivaji was carrying out 
his lofty resolve, Bengal did not give him a befitting response. 
He, however, expressed a pleasant surprise at the peaceful 
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union of Maharashtra and Bengal under the spell of 
Shivaji's name even after the lapse of three centuries : 

“Tomar Mahat Nam Banga-Marathare Ek Kari 
Dibe Bina Rane (Translation is mine) 

This was, no doubt, the lyrical recognition of the political 
and cultural friendship between the two provinces. In the 
last but one stanza, the poet assured Shivaji on behalf of all 
Indians that they would devote their energies to the 
fulfilment of the ideal of one Dharmarajya : 

"Scdin Shunini Katha Aaj Mora Tomar Aadcsh 
Shir Pati Labo 

Kanthe Kanthe Bakshe Bakshe Bharate Milibe San>adesh 
Dhyan Mantre Taba 
Dhvaja Kari Udaibo Bairagit Uttaribasan 
Daridrer Bal 

f Ekdharmarajya Hobe E Bharate’ F. Mahabachan 
Karibo Sarnbal” ™ (Transliteration is mine). 

To Tagore, Shivaji was ths symbol of Dharmarajya. In 
another poem entitled Pratinidhi, he dwelt upon this aspect 
of Shivaji’s life at length. Pratinidhi is a poetic narration 
of the famous story of Shivaji dedicating his kingdom to 
his spiritual Guru, Ramdas, who returned it to him to 
ride over with righteousness. Besides its lyrical charm, it 
is an expression of the poet’s interpretation of Shivaji’s life. 
Shivaji’s offering of kingdom to his perceptor was a proof 
of his selflessness, disinterestedness and renunciation. He 
accepted it back to rule as a trustee, in the name of religion. 
This probably constituted the untraditional theory of 
kingship. Rabindranath wanted to depict all this because 
it was his ideal..The king or the Government, he thought, 
must govern with righteousness and for the good of all. 
The Government of the country must not be, like the 
Government of Tagore’s time, a means to a selfish end. 
Shivaji was a king committed to religious and spiritual 
values. Therefore, his mundane duties were but a means to 
something higher and nobler, viz., Dharma. Pratinidhi was 
all the more significant because it was penned in 1897, 
when the Shivaji movement was started in Maharashtra 
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with the political end in view. It is clear from this that 
right from beginning Rabindranath looked at Shivaji as a 
manifestation of some higher and finer values of life that 
were far above the political ones. To him, Shivaji was an 
ideal of divine and just duty that one owes to one’s country. 
Besides these two immortal poems, Tagore had on other 
occasions made observations on the historic mission of 
Shivaji. 

In his article entitled ‘Shivaji O Guru Govinda Singh’ 
contributed to The Prabasi (Chaitra, 1316). Rabindranath 
remarked that Shivaji was inspired to establish a Hindu 
Rajya in India. He wanted to emancipate the Hindus from 
the tyrannical rule of the Muslims. His territorial conquests, 
his wars with the enemy had that noble end in view. His 
deeds were far above the personal ambition of conquering 
a kingdom. Therefore, his movement was of a greater and 
wider significance than that of the Sikhs. 79 In another 
article ‘Shivaji O Maratha Jati\ Tagore commented that 
the history of the Sikhs was full of valour, adventure and 
bravery, but it did not show well-developed national thought, 
while the history of the Marathas offered a proof of a well- 
conceived plan of building up a nation. 80 He illustrated his 
opinion further in the article captioned ‘The Rise and Fall 
of the Sikh Power' published in “The Modern Review” in 
April 1911. He observed that “Shivaji... introduced the 
Maratha lace on the stage of history after having clearly 
formed in his mind the ideal of setting up a Hindu Empire”, 
and that “Shivaji’s wars were the well-connected steps of 
a ladder, they were not mere outbursts of passion, not mere 
wrangles.” In Rabindranath’s opinion. “The empire founded 
by Ranjit Singh was only Ranjit Singh's Empire, the wars 
waged by Guru Govinda were merely wars of Sikh history . . . 
Guru Govinda’s many fights with the Mogul appear 
desultory, as he was chiefly inspired by revenge and self- 
defence”. 81 Rabindranath Tagore was not a historian in the 
conventional sense of the term. He was basically a thinker 
with imagination. One may or may not agree with his 
attempt at comparing Maratha history with Sikh history, 
but it became clear that Shivaji occupied a greater position 
in his assessment than some of the Sikh empire-builders. He 
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was not dazzled by the valour and the unstained military 
success of Shivaji. What deeply impressed him was the 
motivating force that manifested itself through the career 
and character of Shivaji. That force was of righteousness, 
of justice, of Dharma, and it embraced the whole of India. 
Shivaji was great to the Poet because he was inspired by a 
wider outlook and higher values. The Poet was, however, 
not a blind hero-worshipper. He clearly stated that Shivaji’s 
success, to a great extent, was owing to the contemporary 
Maratha nation. Tn the introduction written to a book 
entitled Shivaji O Maratha Jati by Sarat Kumar Roy, the 
Poet elucidated that Shivaji could get success because his 
compatriots supported him in pursuing a lofty ideal. To a 
great extent, the saints of Maharashtra had already cultivated 
public opinion in favour of that ideal. 82 In another article, 
Tagore remarked that the national awakening of Maha¬ 
rashtra sprang from a religious upheaval. T11 this context he 
spoke in glowing terms about Ranidas who had done a 
good deal of ground work for that upheaval. 8 ' He once again 
explained his point of view in an essay entitled ‘Kalantar’ 
by saying that so long as the rider and the horse cooperate 
with each other, the rider is not thrown away. The same 
cooperation existed between Shivaji and his followers in 
pursuance of the great national ideal.® 4 In the opinion of 
Tagore. Shivaji’s life and ideals were; so commendable that 
he felt it necessary to teach them to the people in the days 
of their struggle against the selfish, unjust imperialism of 
the British. In 1906 he encouraged the idea of enacting 
Jatras based on the life of Shivaji and his like with a view 
to building up the morale of the people. He had no hesitation 
in saying that though such Jatras should be based on 
historical facts, they must not be devoid of imagination. 85 
T he story of Shivaji was an important and significant one 
in the estimation of Tagore, probably because it was a 
marvellous manifestation of the highest moral of Dharma 
in which many people participated and which had India 
as a whole in the perspective. He did not, however, mean 
religion in general or Hinduism in particular by Dharma. 
His ideal of Dharma was that of piety, truth, justice, the 
beautiful and, above all, that of freedom. Here, again, by 
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freedom he did not mean political freedom alone. His 
ideal of freedom is well expounded in his famous poem : 

" Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost 

its way into the dreary desert of sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
evenuidening thought and action 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father! 
let my country awake”. M 

In the light of this idealism, the Poet’s appreciation of 
Shivaji, who wanted to establish the Ek-Dharma-Rajya, 
should be understood. Rabindranath regretted that Shivaji's 
life-long efforts could not produce lasting results because of 
orthodox and caste-ridden society. While analysing Shivaji’s 
failure to bring about a metamorphosis in the social 
structure of India, he observed, “A temporary enthusiasm 
sweeps over the country and we imagine that it has been 
united, but the rents and holes in our body-social do their 
work secretly; we cannot retain any noble idea long. Shivaji 
aimed at preserving the rends, he wished to save from the 
Moghul attack a Hindu society to which ceremonial 
distinctions and isolation of castes are the very breath of 
life. He wanted to make this heterogeneous society trium¬ 
phant over all India ! He # wove ropes of sand, he attempted 
the impossible. It is beyond the power of any man, it is 
opposed to the divine law of the Universe to establish 
the Swaraj of such a caste-ridden, isolated, internally tom 
sect over a vast continent like India”. 87 The comment is 
too lucid to need exposition. Surprisingly enough, Setu 
Madhavrao Pagadi — the veteran historian of Maharashtra 
— took the abovementioned comment of the Poet in a 
rather different spirit. In his Marathi book entitled Shiva- 
Charitra : Ek Abhyas (Shivaji’s Biography: A Study), he 
took the comment of Tagore from Jadunath Sarkar’s book 
and said: “Is this Tagore’s assessment of Shivaji’s life? 
When was Hindu society free from caste differences?” 8 * In 
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view of the broader perspective of the comment, one may 
agree with Tagore. He was undoubtedly right in saying that 
due to a casteridden, isolated, internally torn society, 
Shivaji’s efforts to establish Swaraj over the vast continent 
of India failed. He had no mind to belittle Shivaji, therefore, 
he confessed that the task was beyond the power of any 
man. By admitting the fact that Shiva ji's contemporary 
society was caste-ridden, the Poet by no means meant that 
it was the special feature of Shivaji’s time, for which Shivaji 
was*responsible. Therefore, S. M. Pagadi’s objection, ‘When 
was Hindu society free from caste-differences?’ does not 
seem to be a pertinent one. In view of the said comment 
of Tagore, unfortunately. S. M. Pagadi remarked in the 
last line of his book that not only Jadunath Sarkar, but 
even the genius of Rabindranath could not comprehend 
Shivaji’s life. 89 In this context, the views of R. C. Majumdar 
— who has read Rabindranath’s works in the original — 
must be mentioned. In his paper on Shivaji contributed 
to the National Seminar on “Chhatrapati Shivaji as a 
Nation-Builder’ held at Delhi on January 8-10, 1975, he 
referred to the poem ‘Shivaji Utsab’, then quoted the same 
comment of the Poet and politely observed — “Perhaps 
there would be general agreement that Rabindranath’s 
estimate of Shivaji’s ideal. .. making due allowances for 
poetic emotion ... the diagnosis of the causes of his failure 
. . . are not wide off the mark.” S. M. Pagadi's remark on 
Rabindranath’s estimate of Shivaji’s life, be it noted, is based 
only on the above-mentioned comment of Rabindranath 
which he borrowed from Jadunath Sarkar's book. A 
perusal of the foregoing paragraphs which dealt with 
Rabindranath’s interpretation of Shivaji's life and ideals is 
enough to convince one that S.M. Pagadi has run the great 
risk of being non-academic in his verdict on Rabindranath’s 
understanding of Shivaji. It is unfortunate indeed that S. 
M. Pagadi’s scholarly book should end with such a strong 
prejudice spelt out with such remarkable confidence, 
without going through the original writings of Rabindranath 
which reflect undoubtedly a great respect for Shivaji’s 
ideals and objectives. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the nature of the 
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Shivaji movement in Bengal was different from that of 
Maharashtra. In Maharashtra it had a political end in view, 
pure and simple. It was a means, first, to unite people 
for a common purpose so as to train them to work 
together. Second, to inspire them with the ideal of political 
emancipation. It was also started with the intention of 
awakening pride among the people for their glorious 
political past, with a view to restoring their lost confidence 
in themselves. In Bengal, the movement began to gather 
popularity under peculiar conditions. When the movement 
made its first appearance in the province, Bengal was seeth¬ 
ing with deep discontent. Therefore, in its first sweep it 
attracted the impatient, angry, young patriots who were 
eager to have a showdown with the alien Government. To 
them Shivaji looked like a war-deity who was to be 
worshipped through militant action. One finds, conse¬ 
quently, a mushroom growth of secret Samitis, always 
spreading the gospel of revolution and at times bursting out 
in violence. This, of course, did not continue for long. It 
is only in regard to the extremist political thought and 
intentions that the movement in Bengal was somewhat 
similar to that of Maharashtra. This aspect became 
prominent in Bengal but it did not last long. The reasons 
were varied. One of the important reasons was that what 
the most influential extremist leaders like Bipin Chandra 
Pal and Aurobindo preached from the pulpit and through 
the press was not physical violence, but a philosophical 
commitment. 'They advocated that ideological conviction 
was more important than expediency of action. Therefore, 
thev elevated extremist political thought to the plane of 
philosophy and ethics. 

Bipin Chandra Pal’s cosmopolitan patriotism leading 
to the cult of Humanity glorified Shivaji as the Idea of a 
Hindu Rashtra and propagated the Shivaji festivals as a 
patriotic rite and sacrament . In his hands it became a 
spiritual movement. It was further spiritualised and 
philosophised at the hands of Aurobindo. His concept of 
Bhavani with almost all of her attributes was personified 
in Shivaji. He could not imagine Ramdas without Shivaji, 
i.e., Bhavani as Knowledge without Bhavani as Sakti. 
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Shivaji’s offering his head to Bhavani and his kingdom to 
Ramdas was the manifestation of Bhavani as Renunciation. 
It must be noted that in the process of spiritualisation and 
philosophisation, the movement gathered religious overtones. 
This was natural because, despite their secular thought. 
Bipin Chandra Pal and Aurobindo built up their theses 
on the foundations of Hindu religion and philosophy. 
'Their terms and expressions were also, to a great extent, 
borrowed from the Hindu scriptures and philosophical 
literature. Rabindranath’s approach to Shivaji’s life and 
the Shivaji movement was a step forward in its evolution 
in Bengal. To him, Shivaji was more an exponent of the 
idea of Ek-Dharma-Rajya than anything else. His idea of 
Dharma was wider so as to constitute Liberty, Justice, Love, 
Piety and Righteousness. This consequently pushed forward 
the movement from the arena of religion and philosophy to 
the realm of culture. Spiritualism, religion and philosophy 
are but the component parts of culture which covers many 
more finer values of human life. 'Therefore, in Rabindra¬ 
nath’s opinion, Shivaji in his life-time led a cultural 
movement. In Shivaji’s failure to build up Ek-Dharma\- 
Rajya. Rabindranath saw the age-old defects and drawbacks 
of our society more than the personal shortcomings of 
Shivaji. Rabindranath’s efforts to convert the Shivaji 
movement into a cultural movement were further accelerated 
by the fact that his literature itself was a part of culture 
which was neither a Hindu culture nor a Muslim culture, 
but Bengali culture. Therefore, whatever he wrote about 
Shivaji became the literature of that cultural movement. 
The nature of the Shivaji movement thus underwent a 
silent but vital change. Though stafted as a political 
movement, it became very soon a spiritual and philosophical 
movement, ultimately transforming itself into a cultural 
movement. 
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If mi; introduction of posts and telegraphs, railways and 
such reforms brought in the concept of administrative unity 
in India, the Indian National Congress helped bring about 
the idea of political unity in the country. The Indian 
National Congress, formed in 1885, served as one of the 
coordinating factors in the social and political life of India. 
Consequently, we find that several social and political 
movements started in any particular province began to 
receive all-lnclia attention and response. The terrorist 
movement started in Bengal soon spread all over India. 
The Swadeshi, the Boycott and later the Home Rule 
movements also became all-India movements. The Shivaji 
movement started in Maharashtra was not an exception to 
this. It won widespread recognition and following, besides 
Bengal, in other provinces, too. In this chapter, an 
attempt has been made to examine the response given to 
this movement by other provinces, as seen through their 
activities and mainly through their vernacular literature. 
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The Shiva-Raj-Bhushan is one of the most important 
poetical accounts of Shivaji in Braja Bhasha by his 
contemporary poet, Bhushan. It first came to light in 1889, 
through the 30th volume of the Maharashtra Kavyetihas 
Mala. The discovery of this well-known poetical work is 
of great interest. A copy of this work was found at Jaipur 
in the collection of one Shyama Nath Tripathi, who was 
honoured by the rulers of Rewa and Jaipur. One Durga 
Prasad gave it to Kashinath Pandurang Parab of Bombay 
for publication. The latter handed it over to Janardan 
Balaji Modak of the Deccan College at Poona who then 
published it in the Maharashtra Kavyetihas Mala with the 
help of Durga Prasad. Later on in Samvat 1954 (1897), 
Govardhan Das, a Gujarati businessman, brought it out 
in book-form. 1 It is important to note that even before the 
beginning of the Shivaji movement, a number of persons 
outside Maharashtra were interested in the history of 
Shivaji and they took great pains to encourage a study 
of that pericxl. No wonder that after the Shivaji movement 
was started, Hindi-speaking poets and authors turned their 
attention to the subject from the nationalist point of view. 
Tilak, who was keen on making that movement an all- 
India activity, visited Benares in 1900. As a consequence 
of this visit, there appeared a paper called Kalidas which 
was edited by a Maharashtrian of Dharwar settled in 
Benares. The British Government regarded the birth of 
this short-lived paper as the beginning of sedition in that 
Holy City of the Hindus. 2 The Kalidas, however, heralded 
the Shivaji cult in HincTi literature. In 1904, the famous 
poet Pandit Radhakrishna Mishra composed his Maharashtra 
Bhumi Ki VandanaJ It was a lyric eulogy, in four couplets, 
of Maharashtra for producing brave heroes like Shivaji. The 
language of the couplets was overloaded with Sanskrit 
expressions. It upheld valour and renunciation as the 
crowning qualities of Hindus. In 1905, the same poet 
composed Chhatrapati Ki Prashasti. The seven couplets 
composed in lucid Hindi depicted Shivaji as the protector 
of Hindus and the defender of the Hindu religion. Its 
opening and concluding couplets are significant: 
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“Sahusut Shivaraj Chhatrapati! Turn Nahi Lete Avtar 

Arya vanshaki Vi jay Pataka Fir Nahi Udati Kisi Prakar 

Nahi Mitega Kabhi Mitaye Vir! Tumhara Nam!” 

Jabatak Shesh Rahenge Hindu, Jabatak 
Surya Sashi Ka Dham 

Nahi Mitega Kabhi Mitaye Vir! Tumhara Nam !” 1 

(Transliteration is mine) 

In the opinion of the poet, Shivaji was immortal because he 
saved the Hindus and their religion from annihilation at 
the* hands of Aurangzeb. Shivaji was greater still because 
he had handed over his kingdom to the saint Ramdas. It 
seems that the poet was under the spell of Ramdas, who 
made Shivaji a religious and pious king. Therefore, in 1906 
Pandit Radhakrishna Mishra worshipped Ramdas through 
his four couplets entitled Samartha Swami Ramdas Ko 
Pranam , 5 These few poems undoubtedly reflected the spirit 
of the day. Shivaji was looked upon mainly as a Hindu king. 
This was but natural in the context of the history of 
Muslim domination over the United Provinces. 

Tilak’s visit to Benares again in 1906 was of greater 
significance. 1'his time he was accompanied by his eminent 
followers like Professor Bijapurkar of Kolhapur and S. M. 
Paranjape, the well-known editor of the Kal of Poona. This 
visit of Tilak certainly gave an impetus to the Shivaji cult 
which was already abroad in that province. Consequently 
in 1907, the Shivaji festival was organised in Benares with 
great enthusiasm. A procession was organised on a grand 
scale. But due to the ‘grossly seditious’ speech delivered by 
Sundar Lai — one of the promoters of the Shivaji movement 
— shortly before the procession began, the Government 
withdrew the necessary permission for the procession." 
Though the procession could not materialise, it certainly 
manifested the enthusiastic response of that city to the 
movement. It must be noted that the stern action taken 
by the Government in this regard must have served as a 
provocation as it often did in many other similar cases. It 
has been proved that the leaflets of the extremists of Bengal 
like the Jugantar and the Swadhin Bharat were largely 
circulated in Benares and in many other important cities 
of the United Provinces. The contents of these leaflets in 
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regard to the Shivaji movement have already been discussed. 
Suffice it to say here that these leaflets certainly helped the 
Shivaji movement gather momentum in that province. 

Shivaji's ideal was propagated, besides through poems and 
newspaper articles, through plays also. In 1913, there ap¬ 
peared Vna-aiya Shivaji (Hindu) by Shankar Sharan Gupta. 
Though the play was full of grammatical faults and theatrical 
defects, it portrayed Shivaji as the inspiring symbol of 
political liberty. 7 Sri Ram Chandra Sharma wrote a long 
poem on Shivaji tinder the pen name of Pramatta in 1919. 
It was entitled Shiva-Pratibha. It was brought out under 
a series called Kranti-Sahitya-Mala Ka Pratham Pushpa. 
There was a plan to bring out a series of publications in 
revolutionary literature. The poet declared in the preface 
that many of the qualities of Shivaji were not duly 
represented before the people, hence, he wrote the long 
poem. 8 In reality, the poem was nothing hut a loud eulogy 
of Shivaji as a nation-builder. He was glorified as the 
only historical personage who could inspire Indians with 
the ideals of freedom. One thousand copies of the book 
were printed with the help of somebody's generous donation. 
All this proved that the revolutionary ideas of the day 
were rallying round the legend of Shivaji and that the 
projection of the image of Shivaji in that colour was winning 
public patronage. The play entitled Sri Clihatrapati Shivaji 
(Hindi) by Suvarna Sinha Varma published in 1925 is also 
noteworthy. 9 It was full of Urdu words and it tried to 
arouse the martial spirit among the people. Due to the 
songs, it enjoyed wider popularity. In 1937, Sham Bihari 
Mishra and Suk Dev Bihari Mishra brought out their 
Shivaji . 10 This was a rather lengthy drama running into 222 
pages. It was more or less the history of the Marathas 
through dialogue. Their struggle for freedom was, no doubt, 
represented in the most colourful manner. It must be said 
that none of these dramas had a high literary merit worth 
the name. They simply represented the prevailing political 
idealism of the time. Shivaji was glorified, at times, even 
at the cost of historical truth. In short, these plays were 
more propaganda literature of the nationalists than anything 
else. 
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In the later period, the playwrights began to portray 
Shivaji in different colours. If he was a symbol of Hindu 
Swarajya in earlier days, he became a symbol of Hindu* 
Muslim unity in the later period. The change in approach 
to Shivaji’s life and ideals was due to the change in the 
political perspective. In 1944, when the Hindu-Muslim 
rivalry was growing out of all proportions, a drama entitled 
Shiva-Sadhana (Hindustani) was brought out right in 
Lahore. It was written by Hari Krishna ‘Premi’. This drama 

— which was reprinted thrice in the very year of its publica¬ 
tion — was approved by the Andhra University as a textbook 
for Intermediate students. In the preface, Hari Krishna 
‘Premi’ emphatically stated that the literature of the Hindu- 
Muslim antagonism was available in abundance. He 
deliberately, therefore, attempted to write a piece which 
could be called the literature of Hindu-Muslim unity. On 
the authority of several historians, he pointed out in the 
drama that (1) Shivaji belonged to all India, (2) Shivaji 
wanted to establish the Raj of the people all over India; 
and (3) Shivaji did not really hate the Muslims. 11 In the next 
year, Ram Kumar Varma — the reputed Hindu litterateur) 

— wrote a play under the title Shivaji. Here the playwright 
had a different intention. He declared in the Introduction 
that the play was specially meant for the student community. 
Ram Kumar Varma wanted Indian students to learn many 
things from the life of Shivaji. To him, courage, tenacity 
of purpose, sincerity, righteousness, disinterestedness and 
discipline were the crowning qualities of Shivaji which the 
Indian students should try to acquire. 12 The significance 
of the last two plays is that they represented a marked ten¬ 
dency to focus attention on Shivaji’s life <ind ideals from the 
contemporary social and political points of view. Accordingly, 
Shivaji was portrayed as a secularist hero and as an 
embodiment of all those virtues which the students were 
expected to imbibe. To preach the idealism of the day, 
they took up Shivaji’s life, perhaps because they were 
sure of its mass appeal. Though these plays were written 
with the help of several books on history, they were not 
devoid of imagination. The element of fiction was, hence, 
imported to make it more comprehensive and attractive. 
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Ram Kumar Varma’s play ran into six editions. This made 
it clear that such efforts had gained due popularity and 
they must have influenced the people. 

Besides Hindi, Urdu was the language of the masses in 
the United Provinces. Shivaji's first Urdu biography 
appeared in 1896 immediately after the beginning of the 
Shivaji movement in Maharashtra. It came from the pen 
of the most dominating extremist of North India, Lala 
Lajpat Rai. In the same year, he wrote the biographies of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi in Urdu. It is not difficult to imagine 
in what colour Lajpat Rai depicted Shivaji. Through his 
pen, Shivaji emerged as a brave hero fighting hard to 
establish an independent kingdom when all other princes 
were bowing before the throne of Delhi. Above all, the 
biography was, needless to say, an exposition of extremist 
political thinking by a master mind in Urdu, which was the 
language of the Muslims in general. For some obvious 
reasons, the Muslims did not, rather could not, cast a 
sympathetic look on the Shivaji movement. Zaka Ullah of 
Delhi, who had considerable influence on the Muslims of 
the United Provinces, was reported to have once tauntingly 
remarked, “The followers of the Congress have Bande 
Matamm on their tongue, but they have nothing of the 
sort in their heart.... For practical action another Shivaji, 
whose birth in the present age is impossible, is required 
to assist Tilak and Gokhale”. 13 The sarcasm, however, 
contained the honest opinion of Zaka Ullah that one could 
not expect another Shivaji. It would be interesting to note 
his views on Shivaji’s career and character. In Volume VIII 
of his Tarikh E Hindustan (Urdu), he commented: 
“Shivaji was capable of looking after his kingdom and was 
also an able soldier. He had love for his country, and he 
desired its welfare. He was an efficient and powerful 
plunderer. Though the appearance of another man like 
Shivaji seems to be almost impossible under the present 
British Government, the memory of Nanarao (Nana Saheb) 
and Kanpur makes one believe that the tendency of the 
Marathas to betray, to loot, to revolt and to hate the 
foreigners has not come to an end. They have the same 
hatred for the English, which once they had for the 
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Muslims.... There are many acts of betrayal, dishonesty, 
treachery and ruse in war and in domestic affairs which 
deserve high praise'’. 14 Zaka Ullah might not have sympathies 
for the Shivaji movement, but he undoubtedly had a word 
of appreciation for Shivaji as seen above. His concluding 
remarks were significant because they justified the apparently 
immoral deeds committed for a noble cause. He was not an 
extremist, yet unknowingly he advanced logic in favour 
of the extremists themselves. 

Besides the Shivaji movement, the activities of the Arya 
Samaj made the Muslims apprehensive of the Hindus. The 
ideology of the Arya Samaj was gaining ground in the 
United Provinces. The Punjab had become its stronghold. 
Sri Ram Sharma in his paper entitled Shivaji and the Arya 
Samaj , 15 interestingly enough hazarded a guess in regard to 
the impact of Shivaji’s ideals on the Arya Samaj. He tried 
to highlight the common religious ideals of Shivaji and 
the Arya Samaj. In this regard, it must be noted that on 
one occasion, the father of the Arya Samaj, Swami Dayanand, 
gave emphasis on the martial quality of Shivaji rather than 
his religious ideals. While giving emphasis on military 
training, Swami Dayanand pointed out in his Satya Prakash 
the defects of the Moghul army. According to him, the 
Moghul army lost its power “either through mutual 
dissensions or a strong man from among the families of 
little importance who had risen to distinction and was 
powerful enough to subjugate them, just as Shivaji and 
Govinda Singh rose against the Moghuls and completely 
annihilated them”. 16 Though the last statement by Swami 
Dayanand was historically incorrect, it seemed that he was 
more attracted by Shivaji's martial quality than anything 
else. Sri Ram Sharma’s article, however, makes interesting 
reading. 

When the Shivaji cult gained a following in the United 
Provinces and Bengal, Assam could not be expected to 
remain unaffected. There are a number of poems, stories, 
novels and plays in Assamese literature on the life of Shivaji. 
The most representative of them all is one entitled 
Chhatrapati Shivaji by Atul Chandra Hazarika. It was 
published in 1926. It portrayed Shivaji from his childhood 
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till his coronation. The play was written with nationalist 
intentions; therefore, it is full of nationalist ideals. Almost 
all utterances of Shivaji had a direct bearing on contemporary 
social and political problems. Shivaji advocated therein the 
removal of caste barriers in social life. He declared that 
caste rivalry and religious antagonism had brought about 
the ruin of the country. He further explained that a king 
must rule for the benefit of the people, that the king must 
be a devoted and unselfish protector of the state and that 
the king must dispense justice to all irrespective of *their 
caste, creed, religion and their economic position. Above 
all. he held the intrinsic value of political liberty in highest 
esteem and asked his trusted friends to sacrifice their lives 
at the altar of freedom. 17 Atul Chandra Hazarika was no 
doubt preaching the gospel of freedom, secularism and 
unity through Shivaji. He. perhaps, also wanted to propagate 
the view through Shivaji that political liberty must be pre¬ 
ceded by religious and social reforms. 

1 ’he impact of the Shivaji cult in South India was rather 
provocative, often culminating in violence like the murder 
of Mr. Ashe. He was the District Magistrate of Tinnevelly. 
He was shot dead on June 17, 1911 by Vanchi Aiyar in a 
railway carriage. The assassin was accompanied and assisted 
by his brother-in-law, Shankar Krishna Aiyar, who was a 
well-known preacher of Swadeshi and Swarajya. Upon the 
dead body of Mr. Ashe was found a letter in Tamil which 
stated that every Indian was trying to drive out the English 
and restore Swarajya. It farther stated that Ram, Shivaji and 
other noble kings ruled over India protecting all religions. 
In the same country, the British who enjoyed the flesh of 
cows established their rule. “Three thousand Madrasis had 
taken a vow to kill George V, as soon as he landed in the 
country”. 18 The letter was the testament of the political 
beliefs of the assassin and his ilk. They were certainly 
under the spell of Shivaji as the protector of the Hindu faith 
and Hindu people; therefore they could not reconcile 
themselves with the British who relished the flesh of the 
holy cow. This was a glaring proof of the tremendous 
impact of the Shivaji movement and the anti-cow-slaughter 
movement on young South Indians. The action, however 
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rash it might have been, made it clear that there were a 
few thousand people in Madras who shared extremist 
political convictions with the assassin and who might 
sometimes burst out in violence. The murder was a challenge 
to the Government but more than that it was likelv to 

j 

antagonise the Muslims who too relished the flesh of cows. 
Taking into consideration the impending serious and 
adverse reaction of the Muslims, Annie Besant made an 
appeal to the people to be more liberal and secular in 
their, political ideologies. She urged that, “We must make 
the history of India a common history looking on all her 
great men as a common glory, in all her heroes 
as a common heritage. Hindus must learn to be proud 
of Akbar, Muslims must learn to be proud of Shivaji”. 19 
Annie Besant’s appeal was in consonance with the policy of 
other eminent nationalist leaders like Bipin Chandra Pal, 
who encouraged the celebration of an Akbar restival on 
the lines of the Shivaji festival. The Shivaji festival had, 
thus, travelled for beyond the province of its origin. It 
was being regularly celebrated in Benares, Calcutta, 
Karachi and Madras, thereby embracing the four corners 
of the country. 20 

Gujarat, with which Maiatha rulers had connections right 
from the days of Shivaji, also actively participated in the 
Shivaji movement. One of the earliest references to Shivaji 
in modern Gujarati literature was to be found in Edalji B. 
Patel’s Surat ni Tawarikh published in 1890. It dealt with 
the sack of Surat by Shivaji. Naturally, the condition of 
Surat and that of the Moghul administration were given 
more importance in it. Around 1899, there appeared a 
biography of Shivaji in Gujarati. According to Bhikshu 
Akhandanand, it was not properly a historical work. There¬ 
fore, the Sastu Sahitya Vardhak Karyalaya published the 
Gujarati translation of A. S. Keluskar’s Shur Chhatrapati. 
Shivaji (Marathi) in 1913. 21 Meanwhile in 1907, Hargovind 
Premshakar’s long poem of three thousand verses entitled 
Shivaji ne Zehunnisa came out. 22 It manifested the growing 
interest in Shivaji’s life from varied stand-points. There 
were systematic efforts to make the historically reliable 
biography of Shivaji available in Gujarati on the one hand, 
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and. to portray Shivaji’s fictitious private life in a romantic 
style on the other. The increasing response of Gujarat to 
the Shivaji movement was perhaps an unwelcome thing for 
some of the politicians of the time. Some contemporary 
politicians who were opposed to Tilak seemed to have 
taken it for the increasing hold of Tilak on that province. 
Therefore at the time of the Congress fiasco in 1907 at 
Surat, they distributed pamphlets written under a non-de¬ 
plume alleging that Tilak had made some remarks in his 
paper indicating disrespect for Gujarat and he went there 
to complete the work of Shivaji who had looted Surat three 
centuries ago. 23 This was certainly an attempt to fan the 
antagonism of the Gujaratis towards Tilak and his party. 
It was made with the hope that the people of Surat might 
adversely react to Tilak and his political programme 
because of the unpleasant memory of Shivaji’s times. But 
the calculations went utterly awry. It is significant that the 
Shivaji movement went ahead steadily despite such derisive 
efforts. 

Along with the spread of nationalism in general and of 
Swadeshi and Swaraj in particular, the Shivaji movement 
gathered momentum in Gujarat. In 1920, the Sri Sayaji 
Sahitya Mala of Baroda State got H. G. Rawlinson's Shivaji 
the Maratha translated into Gujarati by M. N. Mehta. The 
translator had taken the liberty to correct Rawlinson at 
several places with the help of Kincaid and Parasnis’ History 
of the Maratha People. In the same year, a textbook for 
the pupils of standard JV was published under the title 
Gujarat na Itihas ni Sabali Vato, or simple stories of the 
History of Gujarat. It was written by Vallabhabhai L. Patel 
of the Education Department of the Bombay Government. 
This book ran into twenty editions by 1938. Vallabhabhai 
L. Patel depicted Shivaji as an expert swordsman, a brave 
soldier, a pious king, a noble man and also as a great 
philanthropist. Shivaji was also compared with Vanraj 
Chavada of the Chavada dynasty of ancient Gujarat who 
had begun his career as a plunderer. In short. Shivaji was 
portrayed in a very colourful manner so as to prove 
attractive to his young readers. Under a similar title, 
Another textbook by Pranlal K. Desai was published in 
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1923, which continued to be taught in schools till 1942. 
It also represented Shivaji as a great, unparalleled hero. 
Kakalbhai Kothari’s biography of Shivaji was published in 
the well-known periodical Saurashtra in 1927. It was written 
in a journalistic style which added to its popularity. It was 
then published as a separate book under the title Rashtravir 
Shwaraj. In the same year, the renowned poet of Gujarati, 
Nandlal, called Shivaji Hindupat no J'aranhar. The year 
1927 certainly gave an impetus to Shivaji worship in Gujarati 
literature because the anniversary of Shivaji’s birth was 
celebrated everywhere with enthusiasm. Vaman Sitaram 
Modak, who was a Hindu Mahasabhaitc, wrote a biography 
of Shivaji entitled, Chhatrapati Shivaji Charitra, which ran 
into nearly seven hundred pages. It was published in 1934. 
In its pages, Shivaji came out as the immortal king of the 
Hindus. The biographer consulted more than a hundred 
books on Shivaji. and took care to mention almost all the 
events of Shivaji’s life in detail. He made no secret of the 
fact that he was a follower of Tilak and that he believed in 
the necessity of uniting the Hindus for the sake of Hindutva. 
Mahatma Gandhi also gave his blessings to the book and 
said that since his childhood he had been hearing and 
reading about Shivaji. To him Shivaji was a brave patriot 
who could arouse the masses. The book contained a 
foreword by K. M. Munshi who observed, “every period 
creates its divine heroes and in them looks for inspiration 
and fulfilment of its idealism. In the present state of 
Hinduism, Shivaji Maharaj takes a front-rank position . . . 
He personifies victorious Hinduism... In him we see the 
empire achieved and he feeds our desire of Siuarajya ” It 
is natural that the subject people while writing about 
Shivaji, the founder of an independent state, were over¬ 
whelmed with nostalgia and great enthusiasm. The above- 
mentioned literary works were, no doubt, a reaction to the 
dissatisfactory political condition under the British on the 
one hand and an expression of their political aspirations on 
the other. Even the ruler of Baroda, Sayajirao III who was 
regarded as a seditious prince by the British Government, 
followed some of Shivaji's ideals in his own humble way. V. 
S. Chavada has rightly observed that in Sayajirao III, the 
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Shivaji legend appeared to be still living. 24 After getting due 
response and following in the various provinces of India, 
the Shivaji movement reached Japan and China. From 1905, 
the Indian students at Tokyo celebrated the Shivaji festival 
where eminent men of Japan and the Philippines made 
speeches appreciating the spirit of the students and the 
greatness of Shivaji. 25 These celebrations perhaps represented 
the reciprocal sentiment of Japan for the high praise 
conferred upon her by India on her success in war over 
Russia in 1904. , 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Shivaji movement 
swept over the entire Indian sub-continent, riding the wave 
of nationalism. Shivaji’s image consequently occupied a place 
of prominence in contemporary vernacular literature also. 
The main characteristics of the Shivaji literature could be 
well understood in the background of India’s political 
programme. At times Shivaji was great because he founded 
a Hindu kingdom, at times he was great because he founded 
Szvarajya. One and the same fact was put forward in 
different ways with different intentions. He was worshipped 
for his religious idealism because, for some obvious reasons, 
the Indian national movement then stood in need of 
religious sanctions and support, and the people were to be 
drawn into the national movement by a religious appeal. 
When India's political programme was spearheading 
political emancipation, Shivaji was adored as the symbol of 
political liberty. When the nationalist movement received a 
set-back due to religious antagonism, Shivaji was glorified 
as the symbol of Hindu-Muslim unity. It would be rather 
risky to conclude from this that hundreds of poets, novelists, 
dramatists, journalists and amateur historians in the various 
vernacular languages had unitedly resolved to support the 
Indian national movement by propagating the Shivaji 
legend strictly in accordance with the political and social 
needs of the day. The Shivaji literature was a spontaneous 
response of sensitive minds to all-pervading nationalism, 
rather than an act of calculated political manipulation. It, 
however, did reflect the genuine political aspirations of 
the day. The Shivaji cult as an all-India movement partook 
of-a political nature. It was, no doubt, started with political 
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intentions. With the exception of Bengal, the Shivaji 
movement was always supported by several provinces as a 
political movement even after the death of its author, Tilak. 
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Chapter 


Shivaji in Proscribed and 
Forfeited Literature 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


A number of books on Shivaji and his associates were 
written with religious fervour and reverence. There is a 
plethora of literature in which various colourful, inspiring 
images of Shivaji were depicted so as to hold up to admi¬ 
ration one or another of his virtues in high esteem with a 
view to inspiring the people with nationalist ideals. In its 
limited scope, this chapter shall deal with only two facets 
of his personality that were projected with some effect. 
First, Shivaji as the champion of militant nationalism, and 
second, Shivaji as the defender of Hindu religion. He has 
always been regarded as the liberator of the Maratha 
nation, as the deliverer of the Hindu race, and as the 
invincible conqueror of the enemy of his Desk and Dharma. 
The scope of this chapter is further restricted only to those 
books which directly or indirectly projected the above- 
mentioned images and were consequently proscribed and 
forfeited by the Government. Precisely, this is an attempt 
to analyse the motive and content of the proscribed and 
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forfeited books in which Shivaji was directly or indirectly 
depicted, first, as the champion of militant nationalism and 
the reaction of the British Government to it; and second as 
the defender of Hindu religion and the Muslim reaction to 
it. In other words, this is a note on the imperial and 
communal reaction to the revolutionary and religious 
content of the Shivaji legend in proscribed and forfeited 
literature. 

Tilak started the Shivaji festival in 1896 and in 1897 
we* see that the life of Shivaji inspired the Chapekar 
brothers to make an attempt on the life of Mr. Rand. They 
could not be satisfied with bare theoretical appreciation of 
Shivaji’s life. They wanted to put into practice the religion- 
oriented revolutionary philosophy of Shivaji’s life as 
conceived by them. Damodar Hari Chapekar said in no 
uncertain terms in his autobiography that “No one has 
ever heard of the lofty trees of lip-bravery bearing good 
fruit... merely reciting Shivaji’s story like a bard does not 
secure independence, it is necessary to be prompt in 
engaging in desperate enterprises like Shivaji and Baji.” 
He further appealed to his compatriots to “take up swords 
and shields at all events... (then) we shall cut off countless 
heads of enemies”. 1 Chapekar’s autobiography which was 
forfeited bears testimony to the fact that he was over¬ 
whelmed with the spell of Shivaji as the champion of 
revolutionary nationalism and as the defender of Hindu 
religion. To rise in arms against the British Government 
was not, in the opinion of Chapekar, just a duty of every 
Indian but it was the most sacred and religious duty which 
was to be discharged with full devotion and at any risk. 
Tired of the mere loquacity of the leaders, he took the 
initiative to teach the moral of Shivaji’s life through action. 
Perhaps, to the Chapekar brothers goes, after Wasudeo 
Balwant Phadke, the credit for making the British 
Government panicky of the active, militant spirit behind the 
Shivaji cult, and making some Muslims who had a strong 
belief in the ‘two-nation theory’ apprehensive of the 
assertive religious content of the Shivaji movement. 

Shivaji literature could hardly escape pioscription or 
forfeiture, especially, when the nationalist movement was 
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gaining a revolutionary overtone. The year 1906-^-when 
the cult of terrorism was at its height — provided an 
occasion to commemorate the centenary of Mazzini’s death. 
Accordingly, a Marathi translation of his autobiography was 
published in Poona by the Abhinav Bharat, i.e., the Young 
India Society — a title probably on the lines of the Young 
Italy of Mazzini. It contained a preface of 36 pages by the 
great revolutionary of India, V. D. Savarkar. The book has, 
indeed, made history in Maharashtra. 2 The preface, dated 
28th September 1907, deserves our attention. V. D. Savarkar 
has compared therein the political history of Mazzini’s 
Italy with the history of India during Shivaji’s time in a 
very suggestive manner. He has declared, ‘when a Ramdas 
is born in Italy, he is called Mazzini, and when a Mazzini 
is born in India, he is called Ramdas’. 3 It is worth noting 
that V. D Savarkar compared Mazzini — his most adored 
hero — with Ramdas and not with Shivaji. Probably he 
wanted to provide a philosophic base for terrorism from 
the point of view of Hinduism. Ramdas, the well-known 
saint of Shivaji’s time, had a philosophical and religious halo 
around him, and moreover by all common consent he was 
the guiding spirit behind Shivaji’s activities. Therefore, if 
Ramdas is compared with Mazzini, Shivaji’s entire career 
could be interpreted in a different perspective. This 
philosophical-religious perspective was then necessary to 
elevate politics to the plane of religion with historical 
justification. After comparing Ramdas with Mazzini, 
Savarkar asserted that politic^ does have a religious relevance 
but religion has nothing to do with politics. 4 V. D. Savarkar’s 
political philosophy and his Hindu Maha Sabha policies 
are beyond the purview of this study. Suffice it to say that 
he was making an implicit reference to Shivaji’s carving out 
a Hindu kingdom and was offering a moral justification 
for it so as to encourage the religion-oriented revolution. It 
is needlees to point out that V. D. Savarkar’s Mazzini was 
proscribed. 5 In the same year, Shivaji and Ramdas were 
once again directly referred to, with the intention of 
propagating the gospel of revolution. Before his departure 
for England. V. D. Savarkar was a sub editor of the Marathi 
weekly published from Bombay called Vihari, i.e., rambler. 
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An article published in the Vihari of August 26, 1907 
was captioned ‘The True Meaning of Sedition’. It 
upheld the ideal of Swarajya and observed, “If the desire 
grows strong in the hearts of thirty crores of people, if 
there arises a Ramdas to exhort them to reconquer their 
country... if there arises a Shivaji to act upon this advice, 
India will in no time be able to achieve independence. 
Government are, therefore, anxious to crush the desire for 
independence and make the appearance of men like 
Ramdas and Shivaji impossible among us”. 6 The editor of 
the Vihari, Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke, was, no wonder, 
prosecuted and convicted on November 20, 1907 for 

publishing such a provocative article. 

Another attempt in the same direction was made by L. R. 
Pangarkar, a well-known biographer of many saints. He was 
editor of the Mumuhhu, a Marathi weekly published from 
Poona. He has serialised in his paper the biography of 
Ramdas. Since it enjoyed immense popularity, he brought 
it out in bookform entitled Ramdasibova. Its three 
thousand copies were soon exhausted in the market. It 
was written in the form of dialogues and the use of prowess 
in politics was encouraged therein. The book was, no doubt, 
promptly proscribed by the Government. 7 The biographer 
emphatically maintained that the militant, religious, 
political philosophy of Ramdas was very much applicable 
to the political life of India then. He also advocated 
the necessity of the formation and spread of underground 
revolutionary societies.® It is interesting to note tliat the 
British Resident at Baroda wrote to the Minister of Baroda 
on January 14, 1910 that the books entitled (1) Life of 
Mazzini by V. D. Savarkar and (2) Ratndasibova by L. R. 
Pangarkar were included in the curriculum of the 
Shri Ganganath Bharatiya Sarva Vidyalaya of Baroda.® The 
Vidyalaya was originally started on May 7, 1907 in the 
premises of a temple of Mahadev situated on a hillock on 
the banks of the Narmada near Chadod. The Vidyalaya was 
shifted with the same name, to Baroda in August 1908. 
One of the founders of the Vidyalaya was Barrister K. G. 
Deshpande .of Baroda who was an intimate friend of 
Aurobinda Ghose. He was also a supporter of Aurobindo’s 
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scheme of ‘Bhavani Mondir’ about national education. The 
said Vidyalaya was an outcome of that scheme. The British 
Resident opined that the object of the author of the 
Ramdasibova was to expound and recommend to the 
people of Maharashtra ‘‘the principles and methods of 
political agitation professed and followed by Ramdas, the 
political preceptor of Shivaji”. The proprietors of the 
Vidyalaya had confessed that a certain teacher used to 
read portions from the Ramdasibova to some grown-up 
students. Thus, it can be safely said that the life and 
teachings of Ramdas were looked upon with renewed 
enthusiasm as an inspiring subject to justify the Shivaji 
cult and thereby support and encourage extremism from a 
religious and mystic point of view. 

In 1908, a book entitled Tilakancha Jai Jaikor by G. S. 
Purohit was published at Poona. Owing to its advocacy of 
extremism, it was proscribed. On the last page of it, there 
was an advertisement of a book entitled, Shivaji Maharajan- 
chi Yogyata, i.c., worthiness of Shivaji. It also pointed out 
that the said book was to deal with the diplomacy, chivalry 
and military strategy of Shivaji. It is clear from this 
advertisement in a proscribed book, and from many other 
sources that the history of Shivaji was being reviewed with 
utmost enthusiasm and with a view to striking a note of 
relevance with extremism in the national movement. 

The well-known nationalist, Marathi journalist B. B. 
Bhopatkar had written a book entitled Bhalyanchya Fenki 
in two volumes. In the second volume, there was a 
biographical sketch of Yeshba, a trusted lieutenant of Shivaji, 
under the heading, Shabas Yeshba, Shabas . t0 It was proscribed 
because it was a literary exercise in preaching the use of 
violent methods against the Government, even at the risk 
of one's life. 

Besides these books, there were a number of leaflets 
circulated in Poona, which beckoned Shivaji and many 
others who were intimate with him, with a view to 
encouraging revolution. These leaflets declared that the 
dagger of subjection of foreign rule penetrated the bosom of 
all, and urged that a religious outbreak should be made 
the first step towards the overthow of the alien power. Such 
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leaflets could not be expected to escape proscription or 
forfeiture. These leaflets were often circulated by and 
among school boys, calling the Hindus to arms and urging 
them to rebel as Shivaji had done. 16 The authors of these leaf¬ 
lets seemed to have rightly understood the psychology of the 
teenagers who could be easily provoked by euhemerism; and 
who were prone to action-oriented politics, especially that 
which incorporated the spirit of adventure and heroism 
in its political programme. 

The tremendous impact of the Shivaji cult on the national 
movement in Bengal has been already discussed. In this 
chapter, only those books are analysed which were 
proscribed and forfeited. The book of Sakharam Ganesh 
Deuskar entitled Desher Katha, i.e., tales of the country, 
was published in three editions. Due to its extremist 
content, it was proscribed. 12 On September go, 1910, the 
Hitawadi declared that before proscription, thirteen 
thousand copies of the Desher Katha were sold out. 13 
Mahadev Prasad Misra, editor of the Hindi Sudarshan, and 
Amrit Lai Chakravarty, editor of the Hindi Sri Vyankate- 
shwar Samachar of Bombay, undertook the translation of 
the Desher Katha and by the time they had completed 
it, the original book had run into three editions. The 
Hitawadi informed its readers on October 27, 1910 that 
Khemraj Srikrishnadas had published the Hindi translation 
under the title Desh Ki Bat from Bombay in 1908. 14 While 
paying high tributes to the martial quality of Shivaji, 
Deuskar lamented the moral degeneration of India under 
British rule. 15 The Desher Katha was advertised as the 
“only resort for worshippers of the Motherland.” 13 Deuskar’s 
life of Shivaji entitled Shivajir Mahattva (Bengali), i.e., 
Shivaji’s Greatness, was written in 1902 for the Shivaji 
festival. It was distributed free of cost in the Shivaji festival 
of 1903..” The Shivajir Mahattva had also gained immence 
popularity. It was then brought out under the title Shivajir 
Diksha (Bengali). The Anusilan Samiti enthusiastically 
adopted the war-cry of ‘Har Har Mahadev’ from the 
Shivajir Mahattva. Deuskar has clearly said in the book 
that “there is absolutely no sin in killing with great cruelty 
that base-born man, who being a native of the soil, throws 
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obstacles in the way of the establishment of the freedom of 
his native land.” This was a clear manifestation of the 
utmost contempt for those who did not sympathise with or 
support terrorist activities. Probably, it was also a note of 
warning to those who might surrender some vital information 
of the secret terrorist societies to the Government. Deuskar 
did not stop there, he went a step further and ridiculed 
the Moderates and their policies. He said in no unambiguous 
terms that, ‘‘to expect one’s country to prosper without 
uprising is as unreal as the flowers of the sky. It is for^this 
reason that prominent politicians say that there is nothing 
so sacred as a revolution.” These comments become more 
eloquent in the light of the fact that Deuskar was a staunch 
disciple of Tilak and Rajnarayan Basu. It is also clear that 
Shivaji’s biography was a means in his hands to illustrate 
and propagate his own political ideals and convictions. Like 
many other extremist publicists, he too attempted to justify 
the use of physical force in politics with the help of religion 
and moralism. He boldly declared, “Shivaji is firmly 
convinced that it is the primary duty of every man to 
protect his faith and his countrymen from the oppression 
of foreigners. He who fails to perform this duty goes to hell 
and becomes infamous”. 18 Thus, the protection of one’s 
faith and one’s brethren was to be one’s primary duty, 
otherwise there was the torture and humiliation of hell. 
Shivaji protected his faith and people from the foreigners, 
i.e., the Moghuls. When, however, the Shivajir Mahattva 
was published, the faith was to be protected against, not the 
Moghuls, but the English rulers. The people were 
indirectly preached through suggestions to react violently 
to the Government. The sermon was delivered under the 
garb of Hindu religion and moralism. One can’t be 
surprised if the book was forfeited by a panicky Government. 

There was one more Bengali book on Shivaji entitled 
Chhatrapati Shivaji by the famous playwright, Girish 
Chandra Ghosh. It was staged many times and it enjoyed 
immense popularity before it was proscribed. 58 The forfeiture 
of Deuskar’s book seemed to have provoked Girish Chandra 
Ghosh. His attempt to popularise the Shivaji spirit through 
the medium of drama is noteworthy because it was bound 
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to have a great impact even on the unlettered masses. 
Chhatmpati, Shivaji was first staged in the Minerva Thearte 
in Calcutta on August 17, 1907. Amarendra Nath Dutt 
played the role of Shivaji with scintillating success. The 
advertisement of the play was quite significant. It declared: 
“Shivaji is a name to conjure with and his spirit still 
lives amongst us and is sure to guide us for our salvation 
in our days of sorrow and distress. We venture to hope 
that his life and character will now be truly appreciated 
by qur countrymen and the Maratha and the Bengali will 
henceforth join hands in worshipping this Great Hero of 
Hindustan”. 20 The play was highly applauded by the 
press, especially the nationalist press. On August 24, 
1907, the Bengalee commented: “Chhatrapati or the life 
story of Shivaji has been cast in the form of a drama by 
Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh and will be enacted for the 
second time on the boards of the Minerva Theatre tonight. 
On the night of its debut last week, the play drew a full 
house and no wonder the achievement of the Maratha 
hero cannot fail to command the chivalrous admiration of 
the Indian people and put up as the play was by the Minerva 
staff, it was admirably calculated to recall those achievements 
with realistic vividness before the audience”. 21 It is clear 
from the advertisement and the general appreciation of the 
play that it was much more than mere entertainment. The 
gospel of militant nationalism was effectively conveyed to 
the audience. The same drama was staged in the Kohinoor 
Theatre on September 21, *907. Significantly enough, 

playwright Girish Chandra Ghosh played the role of 
Aurangzeb. This performance also enjoyed extravagant 
appreciation from both the people and the press. The 
Bengalee remarked on September 19, 1907 that “the life 
history of Shivaji has always a fascinating interest for Indians 
and the way it was presented at the Kohinoor was simply 
magnificent”. 22 The Statesman on September 21, 1907 
praised the performance and acknowledged, “the sentiments 
to which the Maratha patriots gave utterance were warmly 
applauded”. 23 Deuskar, who was well known for his activities 
in regard to the Shivaji movement, showered encomiums on 
the play and the playwright in his Hitawadi and observed 
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“Girish Babu is successful in depicting the national 
awakening of Maharashtra. He has also rightly displayed the 
reverence with which the Maharashtrians look at Shivaji”. 2 * 

All this eloquent praise proved that the real purpose of 
the play was served. In his preface to the play, Girish 
Chandra Ghosh emphatically asserted that Shivaji’s struggle 
with the Moghul Emperor and the Bijapur ruler for the 
establishment of the Maratha Empire was the central theme 
of the drama. “Besides all its shortcomings and defects”, 
confessed the playwright, “if I could depict the freedom 
struggle of Maharashtra in it, I shall feel happy.” Once he 
told Kumud Bandhu Sen that Shivaji symbolised the 
struggle of religion and righteousness against tyranny; and 
precisely that was what he wanted to highlight in his play. 25 
The playwright had studied with care A History of the 
Mnrnthas by Grant Duff; Maharashtra Jiban Prabhat by R. 
C. Dutt; Chhatrapati Shivaji by Pandit Satya Charan 
Shastri; and Storia do Mogor or Travels of Manucci. English 
translation by W. Irwine. 26 This proved beyond any doubt 
that the nationalist playwright was not shallow or super¬ 
ficial in his attempt. Though his was an attempt to 
inspire the people with nationalist thought, he did not 
sacrifice the historical truth for the sake of political 
expediency. History was interpreted in the perspective of 
contemporary nationalism. 

In the first scene of the First Act, while highlighting the 
importance of unity, Chhatrapati declared, “If the people of 
Maharashtra unite, they can conquer the whole of India. 
If they forget internal fetids, they can unite and establish 
a kingdom of their own in which their religion, their 
temples and their cows shall not be mutilated. This shall 
bring freedom to their country”. 27 It is clear enough that 
Chhatrapati’s advocacy of national unity was the most 
appropriate counsel to the India of 1907. Our nationalist 
leaders were trying hard to achieve that goal. When the 
Imperial masters were eager to play on the religious 
antagonism of the Hindus and the Muslims, Chhatrapati’s 
announcement of secularism was of vital importance for the 
conflicting parties. In the sixth scene of the First Act, he 
proclaimed, “In independent Maharashtra, there is no place 
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for caste antagonism and religious rivalry. All freedom- 
lovers are one people. Those who are champions of freedom 
do not indulge in Hindu-Muslim rivalry. Such things are 
entertained only by the Kapurush, i.e., timid villains”. 2 ® It 
seems that the playwright wanted not only to propagate 
the ideal of secularism but also to plead that Shivaji worship 
could not be looked upon as something meant for the Hindus 
alone. Indirectly perhaps, it was advocated that there was 
no harm in also drawing inspiration from the life of Shivaji. 
Such an advocacy had become, more or less, a mission for 
the Shivaji-worshippers of the day. 

When the nationalists in general and the extremists in 
particular eulogised Shivaji as a brave and noble king, the 
terrorists worshipped him as the God of the battlefield. To 
them his martial spirit was the sacred ideal which should 
be pursued and realised. They often glorified that ideal 
through their literature. The Jugantar and the Swadhin 
Bharat occupy the front position in that literature. The 
Swadhin Bharat was a leaflet which used to appear at 
freejuent intervals. Its secret publication and mysterious 
circulation were a source of constant anxiety to the Intelli¬ 
gence Department. Every issue of it was a challenge to the 
Government and a call to the people for revolution. In 
order to illustrate its views, Shivaji was often referred to. 
One of its issues appeared on March 20, 1911 in the 
Jagannath College at Dacca. In its usual style, it lamented 
the pathetic condition of the country and asked the people 
to rise in arms to set their house in order. “The condition 
of the country was more terrible still in Shivaji’s time . . . 
study history and you will learn how King Shivaji, the lion 
among great heroes, had to remove obstacles in the way of 
accomplishing his objectives before the establishment of the 
Maratlia empire by plunging daggers into the hearts of 
hundreds of traitors to the country. . . .” 29 The Government 
immediately proscribed and forfeited it on April 22, 1911. 
These leaflets were often circulated by and among young 
students. 

Besides the above-mentioned prose literature, there were 
the powadas, i.e., Marathi ballads. Whereas the prose 
literature was meant to be read, the powadas were to be 
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sung and listened to. In mass meetings, the powadas were 
sung to popular folk tunes. There could be no doubt that 
it had a great impact on illiterate villagers who often 
attended such meetings with enthusiasm. The life of Shivaji 
had been the subject matter of a number of powadas . The 
Abhinav Bharat Mala published three powadas in a series: 
(1) Sinhagadcha Powada (2) Baji Dcshpande Yancha Powada 
both by Vinayak, and (3) Afzal Khanacha Vadh-Powada by 
Govinda. All the three powadas dealt with thrilling episodes 
in Shivaji’s life. They were the folk-melodies rousing the 
martial spirit. They were proscribed because they encouraged 
the use of strength against the Government. 30 There were 
two more powadas: A baji Sondev-Shwajicha Sainik Yacha 
Poxuada by Chopdar, i.e., one who flogs, and Sri Samarth 
Ramdas Swami Yancha Powada by V. A. Wagh, which were 
proscribed for the same reason. 11 In the first-named powada, 
the valour of Abaji Sondev who had ransacked the treasures 
of Kalyan Fort was depicted in glowing terms. It had also 
made a due reference to the popular episode about the 
respectful treatment given in Shivajis court to the captive 
daughter-in-law of the Subhedar of Kalyan Fort. These 
powadas clearly manifested the trend of propagating the 
religious revolutionary lesson of Shivaji’s life by paying 
eulogistic tributes to his close associates. Thus, attempts 
were made to carry the gospel of revolution through lyrical 
euhemerism into even remote villages. The powadas were 
very often written in a style of loud and prattling hero 
worship so as to make them at once appealing to the 
emotions of the village folk whose participation in the 
politics of the country was then felt necessary. 

A. B. Kolhatkar’s Navin Shivaji ( Arthat) Nana Farari 
Powada , 32 i.e., New Shivaji, a ballad of Nana the absconder, 
was published in Bombay in 1930, and was immediately 
proscribed. All through the eight pages of the powada, 
Hastings, Curzon, Montagu and half a dozen other 
Viceroys of India were caustically criticised and as against 
them the Indian nationalist leaders were praised to the 
skies. The very title of the powada emphasizes the author's 
marked tendency to connect distant subjects and persons 
with the name of Shivaji, so as to make it more acceptable 
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to the people. Nana, the absconder, was called the New 
Shivaji and then his activities were appreciated from the 
nationalist point of view. 

It is clear from the foregoing, that the extremists and the 
terrorists were holding Shivaji in high esteem and were 
drawing inspiration from his life and deeds. The Muslim 
reaction to it deserves our attention because it afFected the 
national movement. It was on August 16. 1896 that a 
correspondent protested in the Akhbar-i-Islam™ (a Gujarati 
tri-Weekly from Bombay) against the play entitled Shoorvir 
Shivaji. This Marathi play was staged at Bombay by many 
theatrical companies. According to the correspondent, the 
play was very much likely to antagonise the feelings of the 
Mohammedans because it contained some objectionable 
scenes and provocative speeches. The Shivaji Festival which 
was started a year earlier was gathering momentum and was 
also slowly alienating the Muslims. The protest is significant 
in the sense that it heralded the anti-Shivaji sentiment of 
some Mohammedans w'hich in course of time developed into 
a major grievance. The correspondent demanded that 
appropriate modifications to be made in the play or else the 
Government should proscribe it. 

One Muhammad Assaudin Sahib of Ncllore also clearly 
spelt out the same kind of protest in a letter he addressed 
to the Collector of Nellore on February, 20. 1908. While 
commenting upon Hindu-Muslim relations, he maintained 
that . . notwithstanding the spread of Western education, 
the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims is widening 
day after day as is evidenced by the agitation over . . . the 
acknowledgement of Shivaji as a national hero in the teeth 
of stout opposition”. 84 Within a few months, there was 
another strongly worded protest in the Shahifa (Urdu weekly 
from Bijnor). A Muslim correspondent wrote in it on May 19, 
1908 that Shivaji was “a highwayman” and “a traitor” * He 
held the Shivaji Festival responsible for the murder of 
Mrs. and Miss Kennedy and appealed to the Government 
to crush the movement with a heavy hand. One more 
Muslim correspondent argued in his article ‘Union by 
Separation.’ contributed to The Punjabec (English tri¬ 
weekly from Lahore), on January 17, 1911 that ‘‘...the 
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Muslim Leaguers confess their separation due to the worship 
of Shivaji and other signs showing the revolt of Hinduism 
against Islam”. 38 T he protest against the Shivaji cult was 
certainly not the monopoly of Muslims. The Englishman in 
an article on Shivaji asserted that “the Marathas consider 
that political assassination is wise and proper” and that 
“the Marathas as a race have always estimated treachery as 
legitimate and as a laudable factor in public affairs.” The 
nationalist press could not be expected to let such a 
provocative and defamatory remark pass unchallenged. * The 
Amrit Bazar Patrika promptly retorted on March 10 1910, 
“If literary license is to be bridled by law, surely it is this 
kind of mischievous effusions in the Anglo-Indian papers”. 37 
It is quite interesting to note that the pro and anti Shivaji- 
cult newspapers were in turn making appeals to the 
government to take strong steps against the followers of the 
Shivaji cult. Each party claimed to have absolute loyalty 
to the British raj and decried the opponents as anti-national 
and anti-government. To what extent the Shivaji cult had 
become a dividing factor between the Hindus and the 
Muslims can be understood clearly from The Real Sevaji 
case. 

One Saiyed Tafazzul Daud Sayeed Khan, a vakil of 

Sultanpur (Oudh), had written a book entitled The Real 
Sevaji, which was published by the Popular Printing 

Works of Allahabad in* 1 935 - He had made a series of 

statements in it which created a stir in Maharashtra. 
D. A. Survc, the President of the Maratha People’s Party 
of Bombay, wrote to Vicerov Wavell on October 12, 1945, 
saying that the author had “made false, scandalous and 
defamatory allegations with a view to lmvering Shivaji the 
Great in the estimation of his people.” After expressing his 
great reverence for Shivaji, D. A. Survc hastened to add 
that “Even the Recruiting Officers of your Excellency’s 
Government exploited Shivaji’s name to encourage 
recruitment by putting up posters extolling Shivaji’s 

chivalry and martial qualities”. 38 A civil suit was already 
going on in the court about the said book. On December 27, 
1945, Surve again appealed to the Government of India to 
take immediate action without waiting for the verdict of 
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the suit. Accordingly, the Government of India proscribed 
the book. 39 

Unfortunately, due to some unavoidable historical forces, 
Shivaji’s name got prominence in the communal rivalry in 
British India. For the Marathas, Shivaji was a nation- 
builder because he crossed swords with the mighty Moghul 
Emperor and established a Hindu kingdom. For the 
Muslims, it was a bit difficult to regard him as a national 
hero not only because he fought with the Moghul Emperor 
but also because a political issue had been made out of 
this fact by the separatist politicians of the day. Attempts 
were made to alienate the Muslims from the Hindus who 
worshipped Shivaji, the sworn enemy of the Moghul 
Empire in the olden days. The Real Seimji is a typical 
case of such an attempt at poisoning the minds of educated 
Muslims and provoking the Hindus. It is not intended here 
to give a value judgement on the contents of the book. It 
would only highlight and serve the real intentions of the 
author in writing it. 

Even a cursory glance at it would explain the object 
of the book. On the dedication page, a high claim is made: 
“If an offence come out of the truth, better is it that the 
offence come than that the truth be concealed. St. Jerome”. 4 " 
This praiseworthy claim immediately confronts the readers 
with two questions: (i) What is the motto of revealing 
the truth? and (2) What is that truth? In fact, the entire 
book is nothing more than an answer — running into 224 
pages — to these questions. The necessity of revealing 
the truth about Shivaji had become imminent to the author 
because “the whole atmosphere is surcharged with what may 
be called the Shivaji spirit”. 41 A Shivaji magazine was 
started, Shivaji calendars were circulated, Shivaji matches 
manufactured. Shivaji statues raised. Shivaji temples 
erected, Sri Shivaji Preparatory Military School and 
Sri Shivaji Memorial Hall founded, etc. 42 In short, the 
“Shivaji industry” was at its climax. Of course, everyone has 
a right to remember and revere any individual of his 
choice. Hence, there seemed nothing wrong in the Shivaji 
spell. But to Khan “the most unhappy result of all this is 
that the self-styled as well as the genuine Marathas of this 
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generation have come to regard themselves as the traditional 
opponents of the Indian Musalmans; so much so, that Dr. B. 
S. Munje described the effect produced on him by the 
acquaintance of the Moplah rising of 1921-22 by saying 
(The Leader, May 31, 1933) that it ‘made his Maratha 
blood boil’. 43 Then the author refers to V. D. Savarkar’s 
Hindu-Pad-Padshahi (B. G. Paul & Co., Madras) wherein 
the author has made a lavish use of terms like ‘Muslim 
bigotry’, ‘Muslim fanaticism’ and ‘Muslim fury’. The effect 
of such derogatory phrases, according to Khan, “has so 
thoroughly demoralised English educated Muslims, that 
there are very few who are not oblivious of their implica¬ 
tions.” In his view, it all “contains slashing attacks on not 
only the Muslims of today, but also on their ancestors, their 
their religion, their Prophet and everything else they love 
and revere”. 44 The author went a step further and declared 
his patriotism in unequivocal terms: “the mischievous 
interpretation of Shivaji’s career has widened and deepened 
the cleft of communal differences more than anything 
else. ... It is the duty of every nationalist whether Hindu 
or Mohammedan to attempt to kill this hydra-headed 
monster.'So such was the situation, which made the author 
reveal the truth about Sfmaji and thereby kill the hydra- 
headed monster. It is clear that the author was adversely 
affected by the religious content of the Shivaji literature, 
which to some extent made a fuss of Muhammedans and their 
religion. One cannot deny that some politicians, especially the 
Hindu Mahasabhaites, seemed to have tried to apotheosize 
Shivaji just to propagate tfieir so-called political philosophy. 
Whether such an attempt deserves scholastic praise or 
contempt is an entirely different issue and much depends 
upon the code of values with which one desires to assess 
religion-oriented politics. But it is clear that in reality 
these attempts, especially when the Imperial masters were 
bent upon shattering India’s freedom movement with the 
doctrine of divide and rule, had an undesirable effect on 
the freedom movement. The Indian mind had always been 
too susceptible to neglect any kind of mockery of its faith. 
In short, one may say that one of the intentions of Khan 
was to ventilate his grievance against and express his 
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contempt for the so-called anti-Muslim preaching of the 
Shivaji literature. In this regard, he claimed to represent 
the sentiments of the English-educated Muslims. It seems 
that for this purpose alone the author wanted to come 
forward with arguments which would negate the content 
of the Shivaji literature highlighted by the Hindu politicians. 
Unfortunately he chose to reinterpret the life and work of 
Shivaji instead of attacking the existing objectionable (to 
him and to his people) interpretations. Thus it led him 
to iseveal the truth about Shivaji. as if everything that 
existed before was the untruth. Before we see the truth of 
Shivaji revealed by Khan, it would not be out of place to 
cast a glance at the sources which he himself claimed to 
have utilised for revealing the truth. 

Any student of History would have a genuine doubt as 
regards the authenticity of the vast source material on the 
history of Shivaji. At times, it becomes almost impossible 
to clear away the mist and focus one's mind on the truth 
because the evidence is too complicated and disputable. But 
Khan dared to give his judgement on such a controversial 
matter with facile ease and uncritical conviction. At the 
very outset, he quoted a few passages from some of the 
Marathi sources which had been politely refuted by a 
number of veteran historians like Sir Jadunath Sarkar, S. 
N. Sen and other authorities. Further, he declared that “of 
all the Maratha sources, one can rely with some certainty 
only upon the Sabhasad Bakhnr, the Jedhe, Chronology and 
the 9/ Qalmi Bakhar. The rest being forgeries .. ., one must 
necessarily fall back upon Persian and European sources’’. 4 ® 
With such a sweeping and complacent, generalisation, he 
labelled as ‘worthless’ the Shivadigvijay. the Shwapratap, the 
Chitnis Bakhar, the Shrimant Maharaj Bhosle Yanchi Bakhar, 
the More Yanchi Chhoti Bakhar, the Mahabaleshwarchi Juni 
Mahiti, the Ajna Patm of Ram Chandra Amatya and the 
Tanjavarcha Shilalekh . t7 Such a biased and unscholastic 
assessment of a vast source material definitely makes the 
readers doubt not only the validity of the truth that the 
author claimed to reveal but also his real intentions behind 

m 

his literary exercise. 
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It may now be examined as to what truth the author 
wanted to reveal. He categorically mentioned that the 
Jedhe Shakavali did not call Shivaji a Raja and that “the 
Sabhasnd has put more than once the word haramjada 
(bastard) for him (Shivaji) in the mouth of others”. 48 This 
reveals the secret of his charity with which the author 
considered these two Maratha sources reliable to some 
extent, and it also reveals his bonafides in his approach to 
the assessment of Shivaji’s personality. Then the author 
referred to the Tarikh-i-Shivaji which called Shivaji “yellow 
dog, brother of Jackal”. 49 Thus, after laboriously cutting out 
above-mentioned adjectives for Shivaji, he began to discuss 
the deeds of Shivaji as a Hindu hero. It is clear that the 
author wanted to show that Shivaji was not at all a champion 
of the Hindu people or the Hindu religion. After examining 
(according to him) the reliable sources, he stated, “the 
Hindu community as a religious body remained supremely 
indifferent to the rise of Shivaji and that none of its members 
ever thought that his religion would derive any support 
from the Maratha Chief”. 50 Then he highlighted Shivaji’s 
plundering of the Hindu population of Surat, Goa, Chaul, 
etc. As a glaring example of Shivaji’s disaffection and 
disregard for Hindus, the author pointed out that Shivaji 
had captured the fort of Puranclar by practising fraud upon 
a Hindu Brahmin commandant, and that too on the eve of 
Divali, the most sacred festival of the Hindus. 51 After this, 
he mentioned that on the auspicious day of Dassehra in 1673, 
Shivaji looted Bankapur, as in 1668 on the holy day of 
Holi, Shivaji had attempted to loot Karwar. 52 It is quite 
evident from all this that Khan very much wanted to prove 
that in no sense and by no criteria whatsoever could Shivaji 
be called a protector of the Hindu race or the Hindu religion, 
because he had inflicted injustice and torture upon the 
Hindus on their holy or religious festivals. Finally, the 
author emphatically opined that “the mere imputation 
that he (Shivaji) pretended to fight for Hinduism was not 
enough to elevate his name to any spiritual grandeur”. 83 
According to the author, “there is nothing more conspicuous 
in Shivaji's career tjian robbery and plunder” 54 and “his 
career is so full of duplicity, meanness and baser vices too 
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provocative to be detailed... and so incompatible with 
anything grand and magnificent that the noble ideas of 
love of religion and patriotism can never for a moment 
be imagined to have been the motive spring of his 
conduct”. 55 It seems that the author could not draw full 
satisfaction from all these expressions and comments and 
therefore he gave sub-titles to the chapters such as ‘‘His 
(Shivaji’s) Treachery and Meanness.” (p. 174). “His Cruelty” 
(p. 187), ‘‘His Robbery” (p. 201). etc. In a fit of enthusiasm 
the. author seems to have gone so far as to challenge the 
correctness of the very name of Shivaji. Various sources 
spell the name Shivaji in various ways due to various 
prevalent usages of grammar, but in the opinion of the 
author, the name of Shivaji was connected with Shiva, the 
God of Destruction, ‘‘only to give his name a more orthodox 
form and colour and a politico-religious import”. 58 

Thus, it is clear what was the truth that the author 
wanted to reveal. It is beyond any doubt that he was anxious 
to prove that Shivaji could not be a hero of the Hindus. 
While proving this, he has taken due care to declare that 
‘‘my attempt has not been animated by any communal or 
political considerations” 57 and that ‘‘I have merely attempted 
to prove that Shivaji was unworthy of being adored by 
the Hindus, without implying any attack on them and their 
religion”. 58 Any sensible reader would call all these pedantic 
gestures rank sophistry! Nowhere in the book does one get 
even a glimpse of the author’s academic interest in the 
subject. Right from the title of the book The Real Sevaji, 
(note the emphasis on the word Real), one begins to notice 
the assertive tone of the author. And this assertive tone, 
on numerous occasions, sounds crude and vulgar. The author 
was, no doubt, animated by a strong desire to stigmatise and 
assassinate the character and career of Shivaji. It is true 
that Shivaji as a human being was subject to human vices 
and weaknesses but he was certainly not what the author 
has made him out to be. The book has a strong odour of 
political communalism. It is a baser kind of reaction to the 
baser type of deification of Shivaji by some Hindus of the 
time. The book was published in 1935. Those who are 
acquainted with the history of India are capable of 
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understanding the political atmosphere of the time. Even 
the author seemed to have been aware of the adverse 
consequences of his mischievous writing and he made a 
feeble attempt in self-defence by saying “my opinions in 
regard to Shivaji’s character and deeds.. . are not materially 
different from those of Duff, Hunter and Smith". 59 True ! 
But they are put forward with different motives. If the 
author had no new views or opinions to offer, why did he 
write the book? And why did he lay emphasis on the word 
Real appearing in the title of the book? It is also worth 
noting that the said book was proscribed due to the efforts 
of D.A. Surve in 1945 about a decade after its publication. 
Once again we see that the political situation of 1945 was 
not to forgive or neglect a book full of provocation. 

It is rather difficult to measure the impact, with 
mathematical certainty, of the proscribed and forfeited 
Shivaji literature on the nationalist movement. But it can 
be safely said that the Government was scared of its probable 
revolutionary impact on the people. In view of some of 
the above-mentioned books, the fear of the Government does 
not seem to have been utterly imaginary. It is also 
evident that the Shivaji spell or the Shivaji cult, which had 
gained propondcrancc during the freedom struggle, was not 
free from communal controversies as well. While many 
Hindu leaders and publicists made much out of the Shivaji 
legend so as to serve their political ends, many Muslims 
reacted strongly to it. It is difficult to determine whom to 
hold responsible for such a communal interpretation of the 
life of a hero who lived centuries ago. Unfortunately the 
life and deeds of Shivaji had become a prestige issue for 
the rival communal groups, one enthroning him as God, 
regarding him as brighter than a thousand suns; the other 
smashing him down as a freebooter and regarding him as 
darker than night. When Indians were thus divided on one 
more plank, it certainly suited the British Government, a 
master of the divide-and-rule policy. The books wherein 
Shivaji was projected as the champion of militant nationalism 
with a view to arousing the revolutionary spirit against the 
British raj, they immediately proscribed or forfeited it. 
When Shivaji was projected as the Defender of the Hindu 
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religion with a view to organising the Hindus and sometimes 
with a view to encouraging the people with the ideal of 
a Hindu nation, the Muslims sharply reacted to it by 
indulging in character assassination of Shivaji. Thus, when 
the Hindus and the Muslims stood poles apart in regard to 
an apostle of nationalism, the British Government again 
availed itself of an opportunity to proscribe or forfeit a 
piece of nationalist literature, apparently with a view to 
maintaining peace and tranquillity in the state, but in 
reality for maintaining the political balance between the 
two parties so as to safeguard imperial interests. 
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Chapter 


Epilogue 
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The second half of the nineteenth century was as much 
an epilogue of the British conquest as a prologue to India’s 
freedom. Nationalism was afloat in the country and for the 
first time in the modern period, educated India was 
brooding over a common political programme. The people 
shared a common, however, vague and ambiguous, political 
aspiration. They had formed a class of their own which 
was somewhat indifferent and oblivious to the vast 
multitude of the Indian population. In the opinion of 
Nehru, they “looked always, even when protesting, towards 
their rulers”. 1 In the era of self-imposed seclusion of the 
educated Indians, Tilak dared interpret the politics of the 
day to the millions. He not only acknowledged in theory the 
importance and vitality of the masses, but made substantial 
efforts to avail himself, of their sympathies and support for 
the national cause. He explored a new horizon for spreading 
and thereby strengthening the ideal of patriotism. The 
Ganesh festivals and the Shivaji movement continuously 
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offered him opportunities to talk to a million votaries of 
nationalism. The Shivaji movement, especially, became a 
vortex of self-respect, self-confidence and self-rule, though 
it retained all the features of ceremonial hero worship. 
Tilak, while protesting against the injustice of the alien 
rulers, certainly looked at them, but at the same time he 
extended a cordial invitation to the common man to join 
him in the protest. Millions of commoners responded to 
his gesture by participating in the Shivaji movement. 

The young politician could successfully build up a 
political platform which was very much his own, and which 
he controlled with advantage till the end of his life. 
Therefore, the Shivaji movement was not merely a temporary 
idea for Tilak. It became his life-long obsession. In the life 
story of Shivaji, which was a popular legend in Maharashtra, 
he could find several illustrations and examples to elucidate 
and interpret his political thought to the common people. 
By doing this he spoke language in which the masses felt 
at home. There is no wonder that some of his contemporaries 
regarded his obsession for Shivaji as an undue excess. H. R. 
Rhagavat, a Tilakite from Poona, once remarked that Tilak 
deified Shivaji to an unusual extent. 2 Through such excesses 
Tilak was, perhaps, adding fuel to fire that he himself 
had once ignited. The popularity of the Shivaji movement 
could be imagined from the fact that, besides many other 
things, on several occasions, the common people loved to 
call Tilak Shivaji the Second or modern Shivaji. The 
British Government also became scared and therefore tried 
to take the wind out of his sails by offering occasional 
financial assistance for the Shivaji memorials. It is significant 
that the Shivaji movement which was supported and 
championed in the beginning by moderates and extremists 
alike, gradually developed into an effective and popular 
means for propagating extremist- political ideology. In 
Maharashtra, with the passage of time, it was monopolised 
by Tilak and his party, while in Bengal besides the 
extremists, the terrorists and the anarchists also rigorously 
drew upon the Shivaji legend. 

Within a decade from its birth, the Shivaji movement 
spread all over India. In Bengal, it was enthusiastically 
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taken up and there is ample evidence to prove that the 
terrorists and the anarchists grasped it with religious fervour. 
In course of time, the Shivaji movement underwent a 
subtle change in Bengal. From a political movement, it 
developed into a philosophical and spiritual movement and 
ultimately acquired the features of a cultural movement. 
The gospel of patriotism that the movement was expected 
to propagate, no doubt, remained intact. Bipin Chandra 
Pal, Aurobindo and Rabindranath Tagore helped in this 
transformation. Rabindranath’s appreciation of Shivaji 
successfully erased, to a great extent, the fearful and scornful 
image of the Borgis that was prevalent in Bengal. The 
centuries-old image of the Marathas as bandits and free¬ 
booters was replaced by the grand and inspiring image 
of Shivaji as the founder and protector of Dharmarajya. 
The very utterance of Shivaji’s name made a common 
Bengali tax his memory to quote a few lines from Tagore’s 
Shivaji Uttsab with profound respect and certainly with 
the air of a patriot. 

Though for some historical and political reasons, the 
Shivaji movement could not be as popular and potential a 
vehicle of nationalist ideas in other provinces as in Bengal 
and in Maharashtra, it certainly left behind a deep 
impress on the contemporary literature of several vernacular 
languages. Shivaji was depicted as an empire-builder, as a 
righteous king, as a pious man, as the protector of the 
Hindu people and the Hindu faith and also as a secularist 
hero. Each image reflected the political mood of the country. 
The men of letters found a versatile hero in Shivaji who 
could be appropriately put in any cast and who had an 
irresistible, historical appeal to the masses. The story of 
Shivaji, thus, provided an exemplification of several aspects 
of nationalism in stages or all at once. 

Despite the grand success and popularity of the Shivaji 
movement, it must be admitted that like other political 
movements it was not free from reverses and detrimental 
consequences. Hindu-Muslim rivalry, which played an 
intriguing role in the national movement, became all the 
more active in regard to the Shivaji movement. For some 
historical and emotional reasons, the Muslims in general 
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could not reconcile themselves to such a noble, inspiring 
image of Shivaji. Their aversion turned into positive 
antagonism when the Hindus upheld Shivaji as a national 
hero. It is difficult to determine to whom the discredit of 
being communal goes. Each group reacted to the other and 
levelled the charge of being communal. What was relished 
by the Hindus was unpalatable to the Muslims. Making 
due allowance for the basic and traditional dislike of the 
Muslims for Shivaji, it must be said that the communal 
section of the Muslim community found a ready plea to 
justify its separatism. They charged the Hindus with 
religious jingoism and with entertaining aggresive designs 
on the Muslims and Islam. As a proof of this, the Muslims 
pointed to the Shivaji movement and decried it vehemently. 
The Muslim opposition was instigated and fanned by the 
English masters with a view to implementing their favourite 
doctrine of divide-and-rule. The Muslims also happily sided 
with the English who held out to them the promise of 
special favours. This was as much an inevitable consequence 
as it was an unwanted development. Some of Tilak’s 
contemporaries, and also some historians in the later period, 
claimed that Tilak positively wanted to challenge the 
solidarity of the Muslims. It is not possible to go behind 
someone’s mind, but if words and actions carry any meaning, 
it must be said that Tilak was far from being a communal 
politician. All through his life, he strove for winning the 
sympathies and support of the common people. The Shivaji 
movement manifested this striving. Secondly. Tilak was an 
extremist who regarded only the English as the enemies 
of India and the moderates as the political rivals of his 
party. He was certainly not desirous of inviting additional 
opposition on the religious plank. Fitzpatrick, Lt. Governor 
of the Punjab, perhaps reckoned too accurately when he 
wrote to Lansdowne on .September 9, 1893 that “the 
Congress leaders did not desire to set Muslims and Hindus 
against each other but rather to unite both against the 
British”. 3 In the context of the Genesh festivals and the 
Shivaji movement. Tilak was also considered to be a 
reactionary man. He was, no doubt, the author of the 

j 

movements that drew inspiration from Hindu classics and 
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religion. But the principal object behind these movements 
was to unite the people for a common cause which was the 
struggle for India’s political emancipation. Religion was 
injected into politics to make it more appealing to the 
common man. as the Khilafat movement and such other 
activities of the Muslims sought inspiration even from 
across national boundaries, for which the common Muslim 
was always nostalgic. C. R. Cleveland confessed, perhaps 
with justification, on October 25. 1917, “I do not believe 
that, these leaders (Hindu leaders) had any sinister political 
motive for this policy''. 4 Lastly, Tilak was held responsible 
for introducing violence in politics. He was condemned for 
this by the Government as well as by his political opponents. 
In defence, in his speeches and writings, he frequently 
dwelt upon the futility of an armed rising against a strong 
Government. All the unpalatable criticism levelled against 
him. which was not easy to refute, proved that through the 
Shivaji movement Tilak sowed wind and reaped whirlwind 
because its substance was good but the style was repellent 
to many. 

In conclusion, it may be said that through the Shivaji 
movement, Tilak introduced a modus operandi to establish 
a lively connection with sons of the soil. During his life¬ 
time, it effectively cut through the inertia and inactivity of 
the masses to a great extent, and made them politically 
conscious. With the passage of time, the political perspective 
of the country changed and this modus operandi became 
outdated. With the death of ’Tilak, the saga of a living 
legend receded into the background because it had lost its 
potentialities as a force in politics. When Gandhi appeared 
on the political arena of India, he had his own technique of 
carrying the politics of the country to the doors of cottages 
in the remotest of villages. In his own way, Gandhi carried 
further the mission of Tilak who encouraged the people 
through the Shivaji movement to stand from fear set free.’ 
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Appendix A 


Necessity of National Festivals 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


National festivals, their objects and advantages have not 
been given due thought as yet. The subject is, therefore, 
taken up today. Real importance of the National Festivals 
could be seen in the history of Greece. What cultivated 
chivalry in the people of ancient Greece? What enthused 
them with courage at the time of despair? What lighted 
the flame of pride and patriotism in everybody’s heart from 
peasant to prince? The obvious answer is the Olympian 
Festivals. At the Olympian and Pythian Festivals organised 
in Greece, people from all walks of life used to gather. 
Reputed martials, famous diplomats, devoted intellectuals, 
nostalgic historians, revered saints and young athletes 
displayed their talents there by participating in learned 
debates on the religious, social and political problems of 
the day, by setting new records in games and sports, and 
by reciting their literary compositions. Though the award 
to be won was only a crown of wild olive, millions came 
from all over Greece to participate in it, and even the princes 
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felt elevated by winning that award. They all met in 
friendly contest in honour of their gods. The fine arts were 
cultivated and promoted in the Pythian fairs. In short, these 
festivals unified the people, entertained them, offered them 
knowledge and awakened national consciousness in them. 
Due to internal feuds when Greece was divided into a 
number of small states and principalities, these festivals 
stirred up the people with the ideal of national unity. 

In the ancient times, we too had similar festivals. The 
fair of Kaltuilhpriya was a national festival when extra¬ 
ordinary talents from all disciplines were publicly honoured. 
Even a genius like Bhavabhuti also felt honoured when his 
play was enacted in the fair. No less significant from this 
point of view were the Yadnyas in the pre-epic India. In 
Shivaji's times, such fairs and festivals paved the way for 
the establishment of Swarajya. In such religious festivals and 
fairs regularly organised at Alandi and Pandharpur, many 
a saint like Eknath and Tukaram sermoned on the higher 
and spiritual values beyond mundane life. On such occasions 
the most rexcrcd saint Chaitanya travelled all along from a 
distant part of India to Maharashtra. His visit naturally 
acquainted the common people of Maharashtra with the 
life of other people residing at far-off places. What the 
fourth Estate in recent times could not achieve in India 
was attained by the Mathas, i.e., monasteries founded by 
Ramdas. where the religious festivals were scrupulously 
celebrated. Owing to hundreds of such Mathas, national 
utterances like ‘Shixraxasi ^thavave’. i.e., Remember Shivaji. 
‘Maratha Tituka Melavava’, i.e.. let the Marathas be united 
and ‘Maharashtra Dharma Vadhavava’. i.e.. let the Maha- 
rashtta-Dharma spread, etc., became household words all 
oxer Maharashtra. During his Deccan campaign, even 
Aurang/cb, therefore, felt that every young and old Maratha 
was a soldier fighting against him for their religion and 
political liberty. Precisely, our age-old festivals and fairs 
xveie national institutions of great significance and of 
immense advantage. 

Since last year, the Ganapati celebration is also becoming 
a national festival. It seems that this year it will be 
celebrated everywhere with great enthusiasm. There are, 
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of course, some people who do not appreciate it. They can 
very well keep aloof but must not indulge in absurd criticism. 
These people try to highlight the imaginary detrimental 
consequences of the festivals. Their view point very much 
looks like the lunatic ambition of creating hills and engraving 
rivers on the globe strictly in accordance with necessity and 
convenience. It is all ridiculous. If they give up their 
prejudices and misgivings, they can understand the 
importance of national festivals and appreciate their 
necessity. 

—English summary of the Marathi article entitled 
‘Rashtriya Mahotstvachi Avashyakata’ by K. P. Khadil- 
kar, contributed to the Kesari, September i, 1896. 



Appendix B 


What the Educated People Should 
do for National Festivals 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


K.ai idas has rightly said that human beings have an inborn 
fascination for festivals. Festivals offer a soothing and 
pleasant change from the routine burden of mundane 
worries. But alas ! subject people are deprived of festivals. 
Authority and wealth are in the hands of alien rulers who 
alone celebrate festivals and we simply gaze at them with 
utter helplessness. All throtigh our life, we only toil from 
dawn to dusk and somehow keep body and soul together. 
Dasehra is the most ardent festival of the Maharashtrians, 
but it has lost its ardour. We simply shed tears on that 
occasion for our past valour and chivalry and make ourselves 
all the more pitiable. In Maharashtra, Dasehra had, to a 
great extent, political significance, but along ivith our 
independence we have lost its charm. It is known to the 
readers of the Kesan that some Poonaites are trying to 
restore its celebration in the changed perspective. Dipavali 
is a great festival for the commercial community but due 
to the miserable decline in trade and industry, it is no 
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more celebrated with enthusiasm. Precisely, for want of 
political and economic independence, we arc deprived of 
many festivals. We should compensate it by religious 
festivals. Such festivals and fairs provide us with 
entertainment and knowledge. A people who could not use 
a few days in a year to forget their worries and be happy and 
jolly should be regarded as an extinct nation I If it is to be 
proved that we are better than prisoners or slaves, we must 
celebrate such festivals. 

Qur religious festivals have a long tradition. There is no 
need to erect big pandals and to throw sumptuous dinners 
as the Rashtriya Sabha, i.e., Indian National Congress, 
does. These festivals may be observed as they used to be 
in the past, without expensive pomp and show. They do 
not need a huge amount of money, and above all many a 
temple has its own resources. The temples of Chinchod 
and Parvati have adequate financial resources of their own 
to meet the expenses. Our forefathers have, thus, already 
made necessary provisions for the celebrations. Through 
such celebrations, perhaps, they wanted to keep morale and 
political consciousness alive among the people. Are not 
educated people responsible for neglecting such national 
institutions? The first educated generation endeavoured to 
maintain the tradition but due to their half-hearted attempts 
and confused ideas they failed. The next generation foolishly 
hoped that the people would give up the Maharashtra- 
Dhartna followed by Eknath. Dnyaneshwar and Tukaram, 
and join the Prarthana Samaj. There cannot be two 
opinions that the social and religious reforms of the 
preceding generaion are a total failure. We should, therefore, 
give up inertia and psuedo-modernism ‘and celebrate the 
national festivals with vigour and sincerity. The Ganapati 
celebrations should be observed even in the temples of the 
Prarthana Samaj. It will do a great deal of good to the 
nation. 

We should try to convert all religious celebrations into 
national festivals. We can, thereby, unite the people, make 
them politically conscious and encourage them with 
nationalist ideals. Why should we not hold huge public 
meetings and organise industrial exhibitions at the religious 
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festivals? Educated men should attend such fairs and tell 
the masses all about the injustice of the Government, about 
the deplorable condition of the country and also about 
its causes and remedies. Some educated men should go to 
Chinchod and Nasik on such occasions to help the local 
organisers and to mix with the masses. They must try to 
understand the difficulties and needs of the masses and 
help them in every possible way. Without the knowledge 
of the life of the masses, the educated people cannot work 
with them. Instead of grumbling that the people do .not 
attend the Indian National Congress, we should go to them 
at the time of festivals and fairs and preach to them 
patriotism. The aloofness of the educated men from the 
masses is detrimental to the nation. It is far better to join 
the masses and work with them than to sing devotional 
songs in the temples of Prarthana Samaj. It is no use decrying 
the people and criticising them for their ignorance and 
inactivity. The educated people should come forward and 
work with the masses, and earn their sympathies and support. 
This could be done during the national festivals. 

—(English gist of the Marathi article entitled: ‘Rashtriya 
Mahatsovache Veli Sushikshitani Kay Kele Pahijc?’ 
by K. P. Khadilkar. contributed <o the Kesari on 
September cS, iSyii.) 



Appendix C 


Responsibility of Those Who 
Celebrate Shri Shivaji Festival 


O OOOOOOO 0 0 0 0 0 0 00000 0 00(30 000000000000 


"Every person should pass some days in happiness and 
after that should have to bear a string of misfortunes. When 
this happens, the man remembeis the happiness he enjoyed 
previously and feels sorry at his present plight. As this is the 
case with individuals, so it equally applies to a nation. When 
a nation which once rose to the highest point of prosperity 
is thrown into obscurity through misfortunes, it remembers 
its former glory and feels acutely the state into which it 
has fallen. Bhartruhari (a king), who succeeded Vikramaditya 
(a king), felt very sorry in the same way. About this he has 
written: ‘That beautiful city with the king of kings 
surrounded by all feudal kings,’ ‘the grand palace of his 
Council, his moon-faced queen sitting bv his side,’ ‘the 
multitude of surrounding princes proud of their valour, 
those bards and their praises.’ ‘Yagni (queen) bows to that 
rime which destroyed all the abovementioned things’. It is 
quite plain that man in extreme poverty cannot help bowing 
to that time which has the power of working miracles. 
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Well in this state, namely, a state of ‘past remembrance’, 
our Maharashtra now is. Where is the glory of those warriors 
of Maharashtra gone who flew their flag (conquered the 
country) from Rameshwar to Atok unobstructed and who 
acquired new kingdoms by sagacity and statesmanship and 
made endeavours to make their subjects happy? Where has 
the former glory of that kingdom gone? Where has their 
love for their subjects now gone? Where are the valour 
and administrative skill of our people of that time? These 
and similar thoughts arise before us, and we feel very 
unhappy. It is not wrong to feel sorry like this. In one 
way, it is good. Whoever is alive to a feeling of this sort or 
has power to feel proud of the actions of his forefathers is 
only fit to live in the present and future struggle (towards 
our former state), and such a person only will live. Now it 
is plain from the Shivaji festivals taking place in different 
parts of the country that this feeling of sorrow has to some 
extent been aroused among us. 

At this time of feeling sorrow, a great responsibility 
lies on the leaders of the people, and that responsibility is 
to show the right way (of action) to the people. In accepting 
this responsibility, the leaders should fully bear in mind that 
the wave of feeling which has been produced among the 
people should not be destroyed by their actions. At the 
present time, there is this responsibility. The end of the 
present feeling (of sorrow) will be by celebrating somehow 
or other one or two festivals in honour of Shivaji or by 
lighting a few lamps or decorating some place; otherwise 
we will have to sav with sorrow that we have not the 

i 

strength and that the time has not come to remember the 
deeds of our forefathers. The people celebrate many festivals, 
and this will be one of them, and we shall remain in the 
same sleepy state so far as the actions of our forefathers are 
concerned. 

When someone will awake us by blows, then only shall 
we somehow look up, half asleep. What else can we do? 
The leaders therefore must think what we should do. We 
are as if floating down the current (we are being reduced to 
poverty), we must therefore, by the help of past remembrance, 
try to rise, and to do this our former state must be before 
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our eyes, and to accomplish this a Shivaj i festival is the 
best means possible which anybody will admit. But why 
this festival was got up and with what object the leaders 
should not allow people to forget, or else we do certain 
things because we have to do them without thinking of 
advantages or otherwise resulting therefrom. The same case 
will happen in regard to this, and it is the duty of the 
leaders to prevent this. This much wc are to suggest for the 
present.” 

c 

—(Translation of the Marathi article published in the 
Pratod, Islampur, May 17, 1897: Progs. G. I. Home 
(Public) No. A, 345-375, May 1898). 



Appendix D 


Can Shivaji be a National Hero 

for India? 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


"The celebration of the Shi\aji festival oil a grand scale in 
Bengal has again brought to the front the question whether 
Shivaji can be accepted as a national hero for all India, and 
the Anglo Indian papers are doing their best in placing 
before the Bengalees and the Mahomedans such incidents or 
points in his history as w<^uld, in their opinion, keep back 
the different races or nationalities from accepting the Shivaji 
festival as a true national festival. The Pioneer reminds the 
Bengalees that the successors of Shivaji ruthlessly invaded 
Bengal in later days and that therefore Shivaji could not 
be the proper hero for them. The fallacy involved in this 
kind of reasoning is so patent that no schoolboy in Bengal 
can be misled by it. In the first place, it was not Shivaji 
but his later successors that invaded Bengal; and in the 
second place, if the invasion of the people of one province 
by another in old times may be held to be a valid reason 
for permanently keeping up the separation of two provinces, 
then we ask our Anglo-Indian contemporaries how the union 
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of England and Scotland is to be maintained or supported. 
If small provinces or states that once enjoyed independence 
and quarrelled with each other in the past can ever be 
united into one nationality, it must be by forgetting the 
past. The same principle applies to the Mahomedans. It is 
urged that as long as the memory of Afzul Khan’s murder 
by Shivaji is green, the Mahomedans should not accept 
Shivaji as a national hero. If the principle were carried 
to its extremes the Hindus might retort by saying that so 
long as the cruel murder of Shivaji’s son. Samhhaji, by 
Aurangzeb is recorded in history, the Mahrattas shall not 
join the Mahomedans in any national cause. But this is 
obviously absurd. There are also other arguments which 
are brought forward by the Anglo-Indian writers who know 
that the only safe policy of go\erning India is to follow the 
doctrine of ‘divide and rule’, and who arc*, therefore, 
anxious to discover drawbacks in any proposal or 
arrangement for uniting the different provinces or races in 
India into one nationality. How can the Mahomedans 
forget the melancholy decay of the Mogul power at the 
hands of the Mahrattas? This is the question raised by 
The Englishman, and The Times of India supports the 
same in its own way. Questions are also asked whether the 
no-begging school means to imitate the method of Shivaji 
in his dealings with the then paramount power. We arc 
also told that Akbar or Raja Ram Mohan Roy would be a 
better national hero for us in these days. Suggestions like 
these have already been disposed of so far as Maharashtra 
is concerned, and we are glad that our Bengali friends have 
taken the same view. Hero-worship is a feeling deeply 
implanted in human nature; and our‘political aspirations 
need all the strength which the worship of a Swadeshi 
hero is likely to inspire into our minds. For this purpose, 
Shivaji is the only hero to be found in Indian history. He 
was born at a time when the whole nation required relief 
from misrule; and by his self-sacrifice and courage, he proved 
to the world that India was not a country forsaken by 
Providence. It is true that the Mahomedans and the 
Hindus were then divided; and Shivaji, who respected the 
religious scruples of the Mahomedans, had to fight against 
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Mogul rule that had become unbearable to the people. But 
it does not follow from this that, now that the Mahomedans 
and Hindus are equally shorn of the power they once 
possessed and are governed by the same laws and rules, 
they should not agree to accept as a hero one who in his 
own days took a bold stand against the tyranny of his time. 
It is not preached nor is it to be at all expected that the 
methods adopted by Shivaji should be adopted by the 
present generation. The charge brought by the Anglo- 
Indian writers in this connection is a fiction of their own 
brain and is put forward simply to frighten away the timid 
amongst us. No one even dreams that every incident in 
Shivaji’s life is to be copied by anyone at present. It is the 
spirit which actuated Shivaji in his doings that is held forth 
as the proper ideal to be kept constantly in view by the 
rising generation. No amount of misrepresentation can 
succeed in shutting out this view of the question from our 
vision; and we hope and trust that our Mahomedan friends 
will not be misled by such wily methods. We do not think 
that the Anglo-Indian writers will object to England 
worshipping Nelson or France worshipping the great 
Napoleon on the ground that such national festivals would 
alienate the sympathies of cither nation from the other, or 
would make the existence of amicable relations between the 
two nations an impossibility in future. And yet the same 
advice is administered to us in a patronising tone by these 
Anglo-Indian critics being unmindful of the fact that we 
have now become too well acquainted with their tactics to 
take their word for gospe\ truth. The Shivaji festival is not 
celebrated to alienate or even to irritate the Mahomedans. 
Times are changed, and, as observed above, the Mahomedans 
and the Hindus stand in the same boat or on the same 
platform, so far as the political condition of the people is 
concerned. Can we not both of us derive some inspiration 
from the life of Shivaji under these circumstances? That 
is the real question at issue; and if this can be answered 
in the affirmative, it matters little that Shivaji was born in 
Maharashtra. This aspect of the question has been clearly 
perceived and explained by the leading Indian papers in 
Bengal such as the Patrika and the Bengalee, and there 
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is little chance of the serpentine wisdom of the Anglo-Indian 
writers being blindly accepted by the parties for whom it 
is meant. We are not against a festival being started in 
honour of Akbar or any other hero from old Indian history. 
Such festivals will have their own worth; but that of 
Shivaji has a peculiar value of its own for the whole country, 
and it is the duty of everyone to see that this characteristic 
of the festival is not ignored or misrepresented. Every hero, 
be lie Indian or European, acts according to the spirit of 
his times; and we must therefore judge of his individual 
acts by the standard prevalent in his time. If this principle 
be accepted, we can find nothing in Shivaji’s life to which 
one can take exception. But as stated above, we need not 
go so far. What makes Shivaji a national hero for the 
present is the spirit which actuated him throughout and not 
his deeds as such. His life clearly shows that Indian races 
do not so soon lose the vitality which gives them able leaders 
at critical times. That is the lesson which the Mahomedans 
and the Hindus have to learn from the history of the great 
Mahratta chief; and the Shivaji festival is intended to 
emphasise the same lesson. It is a sheer misrepresentation 
to suppose that the worship of Shivaji includes invocations 
to fight either with the Mahomedans or with the 
Government. It was only in conformity with the political 
circumstances of the country at the time that Shivaji was 
born in Maharashtra. But a future leader may be born 
anywhere in India and, who knows, may even be a 
Mahomedan. That is the right view of the cpiestion and 
we do not think that the Anglo-Indian writers can succeed 
in diverting our attention from it.” 


The Mahratta, June 24, 1906. 



Appendix E 


Conversations of the Dead 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


SHIIVAJI — JA 1 SINGH 

Jai Singh : Neither of us has prevailed. A third force has 
entered into the land and taken the fruits of your work and 
as for mine, it is broken and the ideal I have cherished 
has gone down into dust. 

Shivaji : For the fruit Itlid not work and I am not amazed 
by the failure nor discouraged. 

Jai Singh : I too did not work for my reward, but to uphold 
the ideal of the Rajput. Unflinching courage in 
honourable warfare, chivalry to friend and foe, a noble 
loyalty to the sovereign of our choice, this seemed to me 
the true Indian tradition, preferable even to the unity 
and predominance of the Hindu race. Therefore, I could 
not accept your overtones. But I gave you the opportunity 
to accept my own tradition and when faith was not kept 
with me and with you, I saved my honour and assisted in 
your escape. 
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Shivaji : God extended to me His protection and moved 
the heart of a woman to give me love and aid. Traditions 
change. The ideal of the Rajput has its future, but the 
mould had to be broken in order that what was temporary 
in it might pass. Loyalty to the sovereign of my choice is 
good, but loyalty to the sovereign of my nation’s choice 
is better. The monarch is divine by the power of God 
expressed within him, but he lias it because he is the 
elect of the people. God in the nation is the deity of 
tyrhich the monarch is the servant. Vitkova, viral of the 
Marhattas — Bhavani incarnate as India — in their 
strength I conquered. 

Jai Singh : Your political ideal was great but your standard 
of means was abhorrent to our morality. Ruse, treachery, 
pillage, assassination, these were not excluded from your 
action ! 

Shivaji : Not for myself I fought and ruled but for God 
and Maharashtra dharma, the religion of Hindu 
nationality, which Ramdas enunciated. I offered my head 
to Bhavani and she bade me keep it to scheme and plot 
for the welfare of the nation. I gave my kingdom to 
Ramdas and he made me take it back as a gift from God 
and the Marhattas. Both commands I obeyed. I slew 
when God commanded. I plundered because He pointed 
out that as the means He had given me. Treacherous I 
was not, but I helped my weakness in resource and 
numbers by ruse and stratagem, conquered physical force 
by keenness of wit and brain force. The world has 
accepted ruse in war and politics and the chivalrous 
openness of the Rajput is not owned either by the Emperor 
or the Asiatic nations. ' 

Jai Singh : I held the dharma as supreme and even the 
voice of God could not persuade me to abandon it. 

Shivaji : I gave up all to Him and did not keep even the 
dharma. His will was my religion; for He was my Captain 
and I his soldier. That was my loyalty, not to Aurangzebe, 
not to a code of morals, but to God who sent me. 

Jai Singh : He sends us all, but for different purposes and 
according to the purpose He moulds the ideal and the 
character. I am not grieved that the Moghul has fallen. 
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Had he deserved to retain sovereignty, he could not 
have lost it, but even when he ceased to deserve, I kept 
my faith, my service, my loyalty. It was not for me to 
dispute the will of my emperor. God who appointed him 
manifests Himself as the deliverer. 

Suivaji : God also appoints the man who rebels and 
refuses to prolong unjust authority by acquiescence. He 
is not always on the side of power; sometimes He 
manifests Himself as the deliverer. 

Jai Singh : Let Him come down Himself then as ,He 
promised. Then alone would rebellion be justified. 

SmvAji : But whence will He come down, when He is 
here already in our hearts? Because I saw Him there, 
therefore, was I strong enough to carry out my mission. 

Jai Singh : Where is the seal upon your work, the pledge 
of His authority? 

Suivaji : I undermined an empire and it has not been 
rebuilt. I created a nation and it has not yet perished. 

—(First published in the Kannayogin in 1910 Sri 
Anrobindo Bulk Centenary Library , Pondicherry, 1972; 
Vol. 3, pp. 483-485.) 
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